


Dinner pail full, 


Pay car going, 











Factory open, 
Labor employed, 
Wages up. 
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“‘Fiuesday, May 21, 1908. 
Doubtful States in 1908. 


RE THE Republican leaders aware that several 
of the States which they have been carrying in 
recent presidential years can easily be made very 
doubtful in 1908? Are they aware that some of them 
are pursuing a policy which is admirably calculated 
not only.to make those States doubtful, but to send 
them over to the Democracy? Whether they are 
aware of these things or not, the things are here. 
The course which some of the Republican leaders are 
pursuing would, if sanctioned by the Chicago conven- 
tion, endanger Republican supremacy in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, 
and several other States which have been giving 
their electoral votes to the Republicans continuously 
for many years, and some of which, like Ohio, have 
been Republican in presidential canvasses from Fre- 
mont’s time to Roosevelt’s. 

It is pretty well understood on all hands that the 
negro and the labor-union vote will be cast against 
Mr. Taft if he should be nominated. The swing of 
those elements over to the Democratic side would, in 
ordinary canvasses, turn the scale against the Repub- 
licans in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, and other States. The feuds which 
some of Mr. Taft’s unwise boomers have started in 
Ohio and other States will, if he shovld be nominated, 
mean a loss of thousands of votes to the Republican 
ticket. Some of his supporters in New York have, 
by their offensive meddlesomeness, incited a hostility 
which has seriously embarrassed the party, and 
which, even if the negro and the labor-union defec- 
tions were absent, would be likely to send the State to 
the Democratic side. 

Let the Republican campaign managers remember 
that the majorities in New York in 1896, 1900, and 
1904 were abnormal, and could not be repeated in 1908 
even under the best possible conditions for the party. 
Previous to 1896 the State had been swinging from 
one party to the other, in successive presidential cam- 
paigns, for over a quarter of acentury. Connecticut 
and Indiana had been very uncertain in those days 
also, while New Jersey had usually been Democratic. 
Let them also bear in mind that in 1892, in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second election, not only did New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana go Democratic, but 
the Democrats carried such stalwart Republican 
States as Illinois and Wisconsin, while the swing of 
six hundred votes from the Republican to the Demo- 
cratic side would have given Ohio to that party. 
Cleveland secured one of Ohio’s electoral votes. And 
the Republican candidate of that year, General Har- 
rison, was a native of Ohio and a resident of Indiana. 

If the Republican campaign managers imagine that 
any man who could be nominated at Chicago would be 
sure to carry the country, they are living in a fools’ 
paradise, and the quicker they get ont of it the better 
it will be for them and for the Republican party. The 
Republicans have one man who would be sure to carry 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and all the 
rest of the doubtful States in 1908. He figures in no 
vendettas. Every element of the Republicans would 
support him, and he would get tens of thousands of 
Democratic votes as against Bryan or any other man 
who is put up at Denver. He is by far the strongest 
Republican whose name is before the country. The 
man we refer to is Governor Charles E. Hughes. 


A Dark Horse at Chicago? 


T= reports of Republican State and district con- 
ventions, particularly in the South, have told us 
of tumultuous proceedings with occasional drawing of 
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pistols and not infrequent fist fights. This is indic- 
ative of a stormy time at the approaching Republican 
national convention at Chicago. It signifies that no 
nomination on the first ballot may be expected regard- 
less of the persistent attempt of the followers of the 
leading candidate to demonstrate that the struggle is 
over. From all appearances the fight over the candi- 
date will open when the Republican National Com- 
mittee meets at Chicago on the second of June, two 
weeks ahead of the opening of the convention. That 
it will be a bitter, protracted, and dangerous struggle 
is already apparent. 

Unless the current of events is decidedly changed 
within the next few weeks, the struggle which begins 
with the meeting of the national committee will be 
continued from the moment of the opening of the 
national convention, and it will develop such bitter- 
ness, such animosities and factional divisions that 
the delegates, appalled by the possibility of defeat, 
may find it necessary to completely change the pro- 
gramme of the majority. The success of the candi- 
date will be the first object to be attained. Every 
delegate will be brought to appreciate that to carry 
the convention and then to fail to carry the election 
will be a disagreeable and disappointing experience. 
The office-holders, who are expecting to dominate, will 
be the first to realize the dangers of the situation, 
and their interest in any particular candidate will 
melt away as the chances of his election grow dim. 
The outcome of a fiery fight at the Republican national 
convention may therefore signalize the unexpected ap- 
pearance of a very dark horse. 


Keep the Dinner Pail in Sight. 


She: EARNINGS of many of our railroads are fall- 
ing below their fixed charges. The experience 
of the Erie, the Southern Railroad, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and the Seaboard is that which many others 
must pass through unless the situation quickly 
changes. Any one who undertakes to misrepresent 
the situation as different, as Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Lane has done, must take the responsi- 
bility for the consequences. If our railroads are put 
in the hands of receivers, the question of reducing 
wages or the alternative of raising rates will have 
to be met. The reduction will be swift and sweeping. 
It is easy to foresee the result. Suppose that we are 
called upon to face a great railroad strike on the eve 
of a presidential campaign. Will the men laid off 
from work, or those whose wages have been reduced, 
have any hesitation in placing the blame? Could the 
Republican party hope to win a presidential election 
under such circumstances? 

Shall the railroads advance passenger and freight 
rates at this time, when State after State is arbitrarily 
reducing the passenger rate, even when such reduction 
involves the confiscation of property? ? Shall we put 
heavier burdens on the people because the times are 
hard? What benefit will it be to labor to maintain 
wages if at the same time this increases the cost of 
our necessities? We cannot upset the laws of trade. 
We cannot arbitrarily adjust the forces of depression 
so that one element alone will feel them. When the 
night comes all must be in the darkness. 

A better remedy is to turn to reason and common 
sense. Give our railroads and industries regulation, 
not annihilation. Give us legislation with conserv- 
atism, thoughtfulness, and a judicial temperament 
behind it. That is what the emergency needs more 
than anything else. 


Prohibition As Against Moderation. 


HERE is no more interesting phase of recent 
political development than the tremendous growth 

of the prohibition movement. Thinking men believe 
it to be significant of many things, but of nothing 
more than that there is a widespread revolt against 
the saloon as a factor in politics. The Philadelphia 
North American went so far as to claim that the entire 
success of the movement was due not to a growth of 
sentiment against the use of alcoholic beverages, but 
to a revolt against the saloon as a political organiza- 
tion. That the brewing interests believe this to be 
partly true is evidenced by the fact that they are com- 
bining to do away with the lowest type of grog-shop 
and brothel, and to divorce the saloon from politics. 
Whether or not this explanation of the movement’s 
success is a true one, the fact remains that the State 
of Georgia is at present a proving-ground for prohibi- 
tion measures in their most thoroughgoing form. 
We are deeply interested, therefore, in reading a set 
of resolutions recently adopted by the Savannah Cham- 
ber of Commerce. We quote briefly from them. 


‘* The fundamental error of our (Georgia) law,’’ say: 


these resolutions, ‘‘is that it ignores the fact that 
only an infinitesimally small percentage of mankind 
are drunkards, and it ignores the fact that all bever- 
ages are not hurtful. It blindly seeks to measure all 
men by one standard, and to classify all malt, fer- 
mented, and distilled beverages upon one and the 
same level, and prohibits them all alike. * * * 
The present law of Georgia unwisely and unnecessarily 
operates against the welfare and material interests 
of the State, in that it forbids the manufacture and 
sale of malt beverages and domestic wines. * * 

Our State laws should be so framed as to discriminate 
between malt and fermented beverages on the one 
hand and distilled spirits on the other, so as to permit 
of the manufacture and sale of beers, ales, and native 
wines under proper regulations and requirements to 
insure their purity and wholesomeness, while prohibit- 
ing all distilled spirits and liquors of every kind and 
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maintaining the ba: against the saloon—the so-called 
American barroom, which exists nowhere on earth 
except in this country.’’ 

All earnest-minded citizens who are pondering the 
questions presented by the onward sweep of nrohibi- 
tion, and who are uninfluenced in their judgment by 
arguments of expediency or the voice of their own 
pocketbooks, will be interested in the opinions of 
these Savannah business men. Is there to be a quiet 
reaction even in Georgia, and will such a reaction 
carry too far over the backward road, or is a middle 
ground of moderation and State control in a fair way 
to be attained? 


The Plain Truth. 


IS pleasant to witness the courtesies of civilized 

warfare. Mr. Taft states definitely that Bryan 
will be the nominee of the Democratic party, and Mr. 
Bryan, in reciprocal, back-scratching fashion, states 
that Taft will without question be the standard-bearer 
of the Republicans. Each man, it is well to add, 
feels assured as to his own success in convention. 
There is an interesting side to these amenities. Taft 
hasn’t a majority of the delegates by a long shot. 
Bryan has not yet gained the necessary two-thirds 
needed to nominate him. Not only that, but his op- 
ponents have gained a larger proportion of the one- 
third they need than he has gained of the two-thirds 
he needs. His opposition is gaining in strength and 
‘* team work ’”’ every day, and has the satisfaction of 
knowing that candidates who have led the field at 
this stage in the past have almost invariably been 
beaten in the end by some dark horse or other. If 
Taft is wrong about Bryan, may he not be mistaken 
about himself? If Bryan is wrong about himself, may 
he not be mistaken about Taft? Are these two favor- 
ites on the first lap likely to cross the tape together 
neck and neck, but yielding actual victory to others in 
the race? That would be in the line of precedent and 
history. 


wy HARDLY seems possible that the daily papers 
correctly report the remarks of Colonel William 
Jay at the recent dinner of the St. Nicholas Society 
of New York, in which he was represented as saying 
of Governor Hughes: ‘‘ He is a Christian, and a very 
good one, but a member of a branch of the Christian 
Church which is not as broad as some. In fact, he is 
a Baptist.’’ Noreason exists for this reflection on 
one of the greatest, most successful, and most popular 
religious denominations. The writer, as not connected 
with the Baptist Church, is privileged to speak his 
mind the more freely regarding it. Thoughtless 
writers and speakers have fallen into the habit too 
often of criticising the Baptist denomination as a 
‘* hardshell ’’ institution with a narrow-minded mem- 
bership. The facts of the case do not in any way 
justify such criticism. The history of the church 
from its beginning, the exalted character of its mem- 
bership, and its powerful influence as an agency for 
good, not to speak of the eminent men and women it 
has given to American history, are such that the 
denomination has every reason to resent the imputa- 
tion that it is not as broad-minded as any other. It 
has its belief, as every church has its creed, and is 
fully justified in maintaining its doctrines; but to in- 
timate that it is intolerant, narrow-minded, and 
bigoted is not dealing fairly with it. These criticisms 
are often applied to the churches as a whole by a class 
that does not believe in religious work, but we have 
never put Colonel Jay in that class. 


T IS remarkable that our statesmen at Washington 
show so little interest in the question of economiz- 
ing public expenditures. We cannot understand how 
a man of such experience in public life, and such 
capabilities as an investigator and student of affairs, 
as Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, could stand on the 
floor of the Senate and undertake to show that the 
revenues of the governuent were not really suffering 
from the business depression, that the treasury had 
an abundance of cash, and that the economy his lead- 
ing associates were advocating was spurious, not 
genuine. The Senator explained the marked decrease 
in customs revenues of the government by saying that 
the merchants have not paid their duties, but hold their 
goods in bond, and that $20,000,000 would be paid 
into the treasury whenever these duties were met by 
the merchants. The Senator must appreciate that the 
reason why the merchants are not paying their duties 
is because the business depression does not warrant 
them in taking the goods out of the custom-house and 
putting them into their stores for sale. This fact 
shows how far reaching the business depression is, and 
the Senators and members of the House who have 
stood so resolutely against extraordinary appropria- 
tions for battleships and for other purposes have 
simply followed the dictates of prudence. From ap- 
pearances the deficit in the treasury at the close of 
the year will approximate $75,000,000 as against a 
comfortable surplus a year ago. Is there not reason 
for the practice of the closest economy at Washington, 
in view of this serious situation? Furthermore, what 
shall be our defense in the presidentia! contest when 
the Republican party is charged with this deficit, and 
why should we be put on the defensive at all? Hitherto 
this disadvantage has rested with the Democracy and 
has been its most serious handicap. Agreeing as we 
do so often with Senator Beveridge, we regret his 
inability to comprehend the serious nature of the situa- 
tion which confronts the Republican party at this 
juncture, 
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People Talked About 


UR PRESENT ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, ably sustains the traditions of 
that great office, 
which has been filled 
by many eminent 
Americans. Since his 
arrival in Great Brit- 
ain he has done much 
todignify the position 
and to increase the 
sentiment of friend- 
ship between Great 
Britain and _ the 
United States. Mr. 
Reid has been a suc- 
cess both diplomat- 
ically and socially, he 
and his family having 
been most cordially 
received in the high- 
est and best English 
society. His daugh- 
ter, Miss Jean Reid, 
with her beauty, in- 
telligence, and vivac- 
ity, quickly made a 
deep impression on 
A mbassador Whitelaw Reid’s daughter the hearts of suscep- 
who is to marry a popular English- tible English youths 
man. — Bell of high degree. A not 
unexpected result has 
followed. One of the most eligible young members 
of tne aristocracy fell in love with the ambassador’s 
daughter and succeeded in winning her heart. Lately 
Mr. and Mrs. Reid announced Miss Jean’s engagement 
to the Hon. John Hubert Ward, brother of the Ear] of 
Dudley. Mr. Ward is a favorite with King Edward, 
to whom he is an equerry in waiting. He is wealthy, 
is popular in exclusive society, and is widely known 
as a racing man and an enthusiastic sportsman. Miss 
Reid is an accomplished horsewoman, fond of outdoor 
sports, an excellent musician, and speaks a number of 
languages. She is an intimate friend of Princess 
‘* Pat,’’ daughter of the Duke and the Duchess of 
Connaught, and also of Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll. 

















MISS JEAN REID, 


OR NEARLY a quarter of a century Republican 

leaders have considered the matterof a perma- 
nent bureau _ which 
should carry on a liter- 
ary propaganda before 
and after, as well as 
during, presidential and 
congressional cam- 
paigns. All attempts, 
however, to establish 
and maintain such a 
bureau were in vain till, 
at the close of the last 
congressional campaign, 
an arrangement was 
made by Chairman Sher- 
man and Secretary 
Loudenslager with 
Francis Curtis to in- 
augurate and maintain 
a permanent Republican 
literary bureau. This 
bureau, located at 
Washington, is a com- 
plete success, and has 
more than fulfilled the 
expectation of the con- 
gressional committee. Perhaps there is no man in 
the country better equipped by experience and knowl- 
edge to be in charge of such a bureau than Mr. Curtis. 
He has worked with national and congressional com- 
mittees for twenty years, is the author of the only 
complete history of the Republican party ever writ- 
ten, has exhaustively written on the tariff question, 
and has a rare collection of books and pamphlets on 
every phase of Republican legislation. While a large 
part of Mr. Curtis’s work is not of a public nature, 
still it is the most legitimate and effective of all 
methods of campaigning, and the party and 
committee are to be congratulated upon the 

















FRANCIS CURTIS, 
The well-known historian of 
the Republican party. 
Harris & Ewing. 


a stroke of luck to enormous wealth. Recently he 
distributed $2,000,000 in gifts to some four thousand 
of his poor countrymen, the share of each beneficiary 
being regarded in that region of scanty means as a 
very substantial sum. This sort of munificence is 
with Alvarado a frequent custom, and the aggregate 
of his donations is immense. 


HEN a man reaches the remarkable weight of 
over five hundred pounds, he becomes almost 
certainly a winning candidate for a place in a dime 
museum, But Mr. Caton Hoblett, of Clark, S. Dak., 
who tips the scale at five hundred and twelve, has no 
idea of shirking the hard work of life or earning his 
living by sitting around in a show to be gazed at by 
admiring crowds. In fact, he is one of the leading 
farmers of his prosperous section, owning a fine ranch 
of fifteen hundred acres, which he manages with great 
energy and success. His largeness of body seems to 

















CATON HOBLETT, 


Who weighs five hundred and twelve pounds, and is the 
heaviest farmer in the United States.— Miller. 


interfere little with his efficiency in his calling. He 
drives into town every day, a distance of sixteen 
miles, to attend to such business as conducting so 
large an estate necessarily involves. One of the chief 
features of his plantation work is stock-raising on a 
large scale, and he finds much profit in it. During 
the past winter Mr. Hoblett fattened five hundred 
steers for the market. He is probably the heaviest 
active farmer in the United States. As is common 
with a man of full habit, he is genial and good- 
natured, possessing a host of friends. 


T IS, of course, necessary that a diplomat should 
enjoy the confidence and respect of the official 
heads of the country to which he is accredited, but his 
usefulness is enhanced if this esteem is also shared 
by the people. Our present relations with the 
Dominican republic make it especially desirable that 
our representative there be popular with the natives. 
Hon. Fenton R. McCreery, the American minister to 
that republic, is eminently fitted for the position. 
Ten years of his life were spent in the diplomatic 
service in Mexico, and his knowledge of the tempera- 
ment and customs of the Spanish race has led to most 
cordial relations with the influential residents of the 
island. He is particularly friendly with Senor Arturo 
J. Pellerano Alfau, owner and publisher of Listin 
Diario, the leading newspaper of the country. Sefior 
Alfau is a man of excellent parts, intellectual and 
well informed. While freedom of the press on mat- 
ters pertaining to the government is forbidden, never- 
theless the Listin Diario exerts a powerful influence 
for good on the residents of the republic. Mr. W. E. 
Pullian, too, is making an excellent record as collector 
of customs. Owing to his tact and good management 
there have been no clashes, and the Dominicans who 
work under his direction feel that the United States 
government is helping their country to regain the con- 
fidence of the financial world. Mr. Pullian occupied 
a similar position in the Philippines before going to 
Domingo City. 


HE DISTINCTION of being the smallest volunteer 
fireman in the United States, and probably in 

the world, belongs to 
Admiral Dot, a 
midget who for many 
years traveled with 
Barnum’s circus and 
was one of the most 
popular features of 
the show. The admiral 
is known in private 
life as Leopold Kahn. 
He is a hotel-keeper 
in White Plains, 
N. Y., and has a 
midget wife and two 
children who bid fair 
to become taller than 
their parents. In 
spite of his diminu- 
tive body, the admiral 
is never better pleased 
than when he is able 
to don his fireman’s 
suit and hasten with 
the larger ‘‘ boys’’ to 
a burning building. 
He is a brave and ADMIRAL DOT, 


efficient little fire- Formerly an attraction at Barnum’s 
. Thic : circus, and now the smallest fire- 
fighter. This fact man in the United States.— Rasch. 


was demonstrated by 

his conduct early one morning recently at a $100,000 
fire in his city. The admiral joined the other mem- 
bers of the independent company to which he belongs, 
and with a numberof comrades climbed a ladder to 
the roof of his hotel, which adjoined the flame-swept 
structure, and worked hard to prevent the further 
spread of the fire. Mrs. Dot, when the alarm was giv- 
en, saw that ail the patrons of the hotel were aroused 
and that her children were sent to places of safety. 

















NGLAND’S oldest preacher in active service, the 

Rev. Thomas Lord, of Horncastle, is 100 years of 

age. Mr. Lord still every Sunday. He was a grown 

man when George IV. was king. On his recent birth- 
day King Edward sent his congratulations. 


NE OF the ablest and most faithful veterans in 
the service of the Associated Press is Colonel 
Charles A. Boynton, 
superintendent at Wash- 
ington of the Southern 
division of that noted 
news-gathering organi- 
zation. Before he went 
to the national capital, 
Colonel Boynton was for 
a number of years the 
efficient agent in New 
York of the Western 
Associated Press. The 
colonel has an extensive 
acquaintance in news- 
paper circles and also 
among the public men 
of the nation. Person- 
ally he is one of the 
most popular of the 
journalistic fraternity. 
His good qualities are 
appreciated not only at 
home, but also abroad. 
One of the recent recog- 
nitions of the colonel’s 
ability and worth was the conferring on him by the 
Emperor of Japan of the decoration of the fourth class 
of the Imperial Order of the Rising Sun. The honor 
came through the Japanese ambassador, Mr. Takahira, 
and it was a consequence of his favorable representa- 
tions to his sovereign. The decoration was given, it 
was officially stated, in token of the good will enter- 
tained toward Colonel Boynton by the Emperor and 
in appreciation of the high ability and fairness of 
Colonel Boynton in exercising his functions as an 
official of the Associated Press. The Mikado’s com- 
mendatory language fully expresses the 

















COLONEL CHARLES A. BOYNTON, 


A veteran Associated Press man 
who has been decorated by 
the Mikado. 





success of its bureat and its director. 


VERY unusual distinction belongs to 

Maria Pia, Queen Dowager of Portugal. 
She is the daughter of a King, was the wife 
of a King, the sister of two Kings, the 
mother of a King, and she is the grand- 
mother of a King, and the aunt of a King. 
Her father was Victor Emmanuel, first sov- 
ereign of united Italy; and the late King 
Humbert of Italy, and Amadeo, for a time 
King of Spain, were her brothers. The late 
King Luis of Portugal was her husband, and 
King Carlos, lately assassinated, was her 
son. The present youthful ruler of Portugal 
is her grandson, and King Victor of Italy is 
her nephew. Queen Maria is sixty-one years 
old, but retains much of the beauty for 
which she was formerly famous. 








opinion of Colonel Boynton held by all who 
know him. 


OO TALKATIVE Americans who have 
had interviews with Emperor William 
of Germany are said to have greatly worried 
that potentate by repeating and making 
public certain remarks which he made while 
in- a communicative mood. To quote the 
Emperor’s private conversations is consid- 
ered by Germans an unpardonable breach 
of etiquette, and their ruler is likely to be 
more chary hereafter in granting audiences 
to persons from this country. The impulsive 
sovereign certainly needs no aid from our 
shore in his frequent diversion of making 
**breaks.’”’ 


S IT due to meddlesomeness or merely to 
friendly interest that English women come 








PEDRO ALVARADO, the owner of the 
fabulously rich Palmillo mine in Mex- 
ico, has again shown his sympathy with 
the peon class from which he rose by 


NOTABLE GROUP AT OUR LEGATION IN SANTO DOMINGO. 


Left to right: Fenton McCreery, American minister; W. E. Pullian, collector of customs, 


and Arturo J. Pellerano Alfau, publisher of Santo Domingo’s 
leading daily.— Mrs. C. R. Miller, 


over here tostir up things? Some time ago 
one of them started a suffragette movement, 
and now we are told the Countess of Warwick 
will make campaign speeches for a Socialist 
candidate for Congress in Ohio. 
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Georgia’s Chief City Swept By a $1,500,000 Blaze 


STRIKING FEATURES OF THE CONFLAGRATION IN ATLANTA WHICH DESTROYED TWO SOLID BUSINESS BLOCKS, 
INCLUDING MANY LARGE STRUCTURES, AND THREW ONE THOUSAND MEN OUT OF WORK 
































CROWD ON THE PLAZA OF THE TERMINAL STATION WATCHING THE DYNAMITING OF THE 
WALLS OF THE RUINED BUILDINGS.—Hirshburg. 


The Man 


HE INCREASE in the number of automobiles used _ will be located on the southeast shore of Saltair Beach. 
for commercial purposes has been most rapid. Curves will be banked high enough to accommodate 





Department stores have been unusually wide awake theswiftest machines. Electric lights every one hun- President Anderson, 


to the possibilities of the auto, both for quick delivery dred feet will make it possible to hold night races. 


of parcels and for trucking 
purposes. The latest sug- 
gestion along this line is a 
machine with the body sep- 
arate from the chassis. 
When the auto returns from 
a delivery trip, the empty 
body is at once replaced by 
a loaded one and the machine 
is ready to start again. 
There are no costly delays, 
no line of waiting wagons at 
the curb, and no unnecessary 
handling of parcels. The 
idea seems to be a most 
practical one. 


HE White Steamer cap- 
tured the Class A cup 
in the recent Harrisburg en- 
durance run. The victory is 
more complete in that the 
run was made with a perfect 
score. Before the award was 
made cars were given a most 
severe test. To test the 
clutches, attempts were made 
to spin the rear wheels when 
the car was placed against a 
high curb. In short, all 
parts of the automobile were 
tested, including every bolt 
and nut. 


ALT LAKE CITY is to 
have the first motor- 
drome, or automobile race- 
track, to be built especially 
for this purpose in this 
country. The motordrome 




















THE AUTOMOBILE THE WORLD’S FAVORITE VEHICLE—EVEN THE RED MAN’S FAMILY LIKES TO RIDE IN IT, 
H, D, Blauvelt. 


FIREMEN DIRECTING COPIOUS STREAMS OF WATER INTO THE INTERIORS 
OF BURNING RUILDINGS IN FORSYTH STREET.— Edwards & Son. 


in the Auto 


O A CERTAIN extent tires, like musical instru 

ments, improve with use. ‘‘ At least,’’ says 
of the Hartford Rubber Com 
pany, ‘‘ one of the greatest enemies of rubber is its 


non-use. A tire in use wil 
last much longer than one 
which is laid up and only 
run occasionally.”’ 


T IS not true that farmers, 
taken as a class, are hos- 


* tile to automobiles. One of 


those who rode on the army 
dispatch car from New York 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
speaks of the treatment ac- 
corded his car as follows: 
‘* The farmers helped us dig 
through snowdrifts and 
brought their horses out to 
assist us through drifted 
roads, where ordinarily a 
farmer would not think of 
asking his horses togo. Fur- 
thermore, many of the farm- 
ers exhibited an enthusiasm 
that was, to say the least, 
cheering to our drivers and 
crew. I believe that almost 
invariably, if the motorist 
will regard the farmer as a 
friend instead of an enemy 
and accord him the gentle- 
manly treatment which is his 
due, the farmer will be only 
too glad to meet the motorist 


on the same footing. The 


selfishness of the few who 
thought that superior speed 
and power gave them the 
earth and all that was on it, 
has been the mainspring of 
the farmer’s dislike for the 
automobilits as a class.’’ 
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News Photo Prize Contest—Ohio Wins the $10 Prize 


(SEE FOOT-NOTE.) 
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BURLINGTON FLYER ON THE NORTHERN PACIFIC IN MONTANA BLOWN UP WITH DYNAMITE NOVEL HAPPENING IN MEMPHIS, TENN.—-THE MAYOR PRESENTING 
BY WRECKERS AND DERAILED, WITH A LOSS OF TWO LIVES THE KEY OF THE CITY TO THE KING'S DAUGHTERS, WHO 
RUINS OF THE MAIL AND REFRIGERATUR CARS. “TAGGED” PEOPLE FOR CHARITY MONEY. 
W. A. Billings, Montana. George M. Taylor, Tennessee. 














WRECK OF THE BRITISH CRUISER “GLADIATOR,” SUNK DURING A STORM OFF THE ENGLISH COAST BY THE AMERICAN LINE STEAMSHIP 
“ST. PAUL”—NEARLY FORTY LIVES WERE LOST.—Everett Wilkes, England. 

















(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) HORRORS OF A “MURDER FARM” IN INDIANA—PANORAMA OF THE PLACE WHERE POSSIBLY TWENTY PERSONS WERE MURDERED FOR THEIR MONEY AT THE 
HOME OF MRS. BELLE GUNNESS, WHO IS SAID TO HAVE LURED THEM THERE-—-THE WOMAN AND HER THREE CHILDREN PERISHED IN THEIR BURNING 
HOME AND THE HIRED MAN IS CHARGED WITH KILLING THEM——-CROSSES SHOW WHERE BODIES HAVE BEEN DUG UP-—-ARROW 
INDICATES THE PLACE WHERE THE GUNNESS FAMILY’S BODIES WERE FOUND.—L. Van Oeyen, Ohio. 
































SERIOUS FIRE IN DETROIT—FIREMEN TRYING IN VAIN GREATEST RELIGIOUS GATHERING OF THE YEAR—METHODIST EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONFERENCE, WHICH 
TO SAVE A $150,000 DRY GOODS STORE IN THE CELEBRATED ITS CENTENNIAL, IN SESSION RECENTLY IN BALTIMORE WITH 
HEART OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT. DELEGATES PRESENT FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Fred G. Wright, Michigan. Mrs, C. R. Miller, Maryland. 


TEN DOLLARS FOR A SINGLE PHOTOGRAPH. Photographers, amateur or professional, this interests you. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will pay the sum of ten dollars every week throughout the year for the 
best photograph of a news interest submitted to this publication. This offer is open to every one. Write the caption for the picture plainly on the back, together with your name and address, and send to LESLIF’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. Every picture that does not win the first prize, but is used in LESLIE’s WEEKLY, will be paid for at our regular rates for photographs. Copyrighted photographs must be 
accompanied by a release, Contestants should send in their pictures with the utmost promptness. The first photo of any event reaching this office is the one most likely to be accepted, 
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Why William J. Bryan Failed To Get the Widow Bennett’s $50,000—No. 3 


MRS. BENNETT’S SIDE OF THE CASE—MR. BRYAN’S OFFER TO DIVIDE THE LOAF—HIS UNKIND CRITICISM 
OF THE ACTIONS OF HER ATTORNEY AND THE LATTER’S CAUSTIC REPLY 


By James Melvin Lee 





TANDING in the shadow of the college 
buildings at New Haven is a modest four 
story brick house, where Philo S. Bennett mad 
his home the latter part of his life. In this 
boarding-house on Wall Street Mrs. Bennett 
still resides. She receives her visitors in the 
public parlor at the right of the entrance, and 
here she talks to them, avoiding when she can 
any mention of her struggle with Mr. Bryan 
to retain the $50,000 from her estate, as the 
matter calls up unpleasant memories. While 
the contest over the admission to probate of 
the $50,000 clause was before the Probate 
Court, Mrs. Bennett was absent from the city, 
that she might escape reporters and avoid, so 
far as possible, the notoriety which the con 
test would bring her. 

She is a modest, retiring woman. Her 
sombre garments suggest the loss of her hus- 
band, and she bears an appearance of sadness 
natural to one long acquainted with grief 
Even before the tragic death of her husband 
had cast its shadow upon her, the loss of a 
daughter, an only child, had taken the sunshine 
from her home. The death of the daughter 
was felt more keenly, possibly, because she had 
just finished at school and was becoming a very 
close companion to her mother. In talking to 
Mrs. Bennett, one cannot help feeling that she 
was entitled to all of her husband’s estate 
without the expensive litigation involved over 
the $50,000 claimed by Mr. Bryan—no matter 
what the legal status of the case might have 
been. 

Strange as it may seem, the first intimation 
of the secret $50,000 bequest to Mr. Bryan was 











covered up in a clause as being given to her in 
trust. She admits that her husband was a most 
liberal contributor to the campaign funds each 
time Mr. Bryan ran for the presidency, and 
that, in addition to the regular contribution to 
the party funds, he made several gifts of money 
to Mr. Bryan personally In vie f 
already stated, Mrs. Bennett tho 
Bryan was not entitled to any p 
cret bequest of $50,000, and cor 
stood up for her rights in the litis 
against her by Mr. Bryan. 

‘ By good fortune,’’ on Octobs 
Mr. Bryan found that he had 1 
hour between the arrival of tl 
train and the departure of the N 
A part of this time he employed 
Mrs. Bennett, telling her that he had not yet 
recovered from his surprise at the course taken 
by her counsel and herself in regard to the 
secret bequest of $50,000. He was cunning 
enough to say in this letter : ‘‘ From the con- 
duct of your attorney I am satisfied that 
one of the gold Democrats who left ust 
and not at all in sympathy with the politi 
views of your husband and myself, he i: 
ing to defeat Mr. Bennett’s purpose, if at 
be done, no matter how plainly that pur} 
set forth.’’ Mr. Bryan then called her 
tion to his voluntary offer ‘‘ of about $2 
as long as you needed it and I did not, 
emphasized the fact that by this arrang 
she would receive practically as much 
could secure by opposing the $50,000 bequest, 
as in that case she would get $25,000 less at- 
torney’s fees and inheritance tax. (The terms 








received by Mrs. Bennett on Commoner paper. 
The letter was not in Mr. Bennett’s handwrit- 
ing, but was a typewritten communication. 
Still stranger, the letter was unsigned. Isit any 
wonder that she was greatly surprised at its 
contents? Mr. Bennett had been invited several 
times, according to Mrs. Bennett, to be the 
guest of Mr. Bryan at the latter’s home in Lin- 
coln. On his first visit there the will was drawn by 
Mr. Bryan and typewritten by Mrs. Bryan. Up to this 
time Mr. Bennett had never met Mrs. Bryan, and yet 
on this short acquaintance he gave her $10,000 in his 
will for educational purposes. If, as Mr. Bryan says, 
the suggestion of this $10,000 gift came from Mr. 
Bennett, Mrs. Bennett, on the other hand, cannot 
understand her husband’s action. 

Not once did Mr. Bennett ever mention to his wife 
the secret bequest of $50,000 to Mr. Bryan. Naturally 
she cannot make herself. believe that her husband 
wanted Mr. Bryan to have any such large amount 
one entirely beyond all reason, considering the limited 
value of the estate. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ to quote Mrs. 
Bennett, ‘‘had my husband ever told me that he 
wanted to make such a bequest to Mr. Bryan, I should 
have tried to carry out his wishes in the matter. But 
he never did.’” Mrs. Bennett still thinks that Mr. 
Bryan made the litigation longer and more expensive 
than was necessary to determine to whom the $50,000 
belonged, considering the fact that he always asserted 
that he was fighting not for the money, but for the 
principle involved. Mrs. Bennett evidently has her 
own opinions about the matter of undue influence at 


THE BENNETT FOUNTAIN AT NEW HAVEN. 


STANDING AT THE MOST PROMINENT CORNER OF THE PUBLIC GREEN, 
BUT ONE OF MR. BENNETT'S GIFTS TO THAT TOWN-——-FROM THE STAND 


JUST BELOW THE CHURCH MR. BRYAN MADE HIS FIRST PUBLIC 
SPEECH AT NEW HAVEN.—Photograph by Filley 


the drawing of the will, though she very discreetly 
refuses to express them. One can, however, give a 
very shrewd guess as to what they are by watching 
the expressions on her face. Why Mrs. Bryan, instead 
of Mrs. Bennett, was selected to distribute the $10,000 
to educational institutions is not made clear in Mr. 
Bryan’s letter of explanation. Considering the short- 
ness of the acquaintance which has already been men- 
tioned, the silence of Mr. Bryan on this point is plainly 
noticeable. 

In addition to the $50,000 secret bequest to Mr. 
Bryan, there was left to the Bryan family $31,500 for 
distribution for purposes in which the honor of the gift 
is always divided between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Bennett. 
As Mrs. Bennett pointed out, the money is the gift of 
William Jennings Bryan, or his wife, from the Philo 
S. Bennett Fund. The educational or charitable in- 
stitution first thanks Mr. Bryan, and secondly Mr. 
Bennett. Readers should not confuse the $31,500 left 
to educational, charitable, and library purposes with 
the $50,000 secret bequest. The fact should not be 
overlooked that Mrs. Bennett did not contest the 
$31,500 openly made to the Bryan family in the will, 
but only objected to the $50,000 which was cunningly 


IT 


of the will were that Mrs. Bennett should re- 
ceive one-half of the residuary estate.) For 
the second time Mr. Bryan called Mrs. Bennett’s 
attention in the letter to the fact that he was 
satisfied that her action was due to the per- 
suasion of a lawyer unfriendly to the political 
views of Mr. Bennett and himself. Through- 
out the letter Mr. Bryan tried to work upon 
the sympathies of the widow by reminding her of her 
husband’s devotion to him. 

Judge Stoddard, the attorney for Mrs. Bennett, 
naturally resented this reflection upon his professional 
honor—an honor which he has always guarded very 
scrupulously. He did not hesitate to hit straight from 
the shoulder when the case was before the Probate 
Court at New Haven. Speaking of this letter, Judge 
Stoddard said: ‘‘ Except that I saw it under his own 
handwriting, it would be incredible that any lawyer 
could write such a letter as this! What right has Mr. 
Bryan to intimate that Iam unfaithful to my client 
or that I am unfair to my oath of office because of 
some miserable difference in political beliefs? Why 
does he go behind my back and say this to my client? 
He makes reference to attorney’s fee and underscores 
it. To my mind it marks the morality of the man. It 
shows how desperately he was driven in avarice to get 
this $50,000.’’ 

Mr. Bryan, in his letter of explanation why he 
fought so strenuously for the secret bequest to him, 
speaks of ‘‘ the malicious misrepresentations of polit- 
ical opponents,’’ yet even before he can recover from 
his surprise at the refusal of the widow to hand over 
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THE NEW PALATIAL HOUSE MR. BRYAN HAS RECENTLY BUILT FOR HIMSELF AT LINCOLN, NEB.—THE SPACIOUS 





GROUNDS ADD MUCH TO ITS ATTRACTIVENESS. 


TO WHICH HOME DOES THE $50,000 BELONG ? 


THE MODEST BOARDING-HOUSE IN WHICH MRS. BENNETT HAS ROOMS 


AT NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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the $50,000 to him, he seeks to draw politics into the 
case by impugning the motives of her counsel. Prob- 
ably no single act of Mr. Bryan’s fight for the money 
was more openly criticised than his totally uncalled- 
for reflection upon Judge Stoddard. 

The court-house at New Haven faces the green. To 
e left, in the southeast corner, may be seen the mag- 

cent water fountain erected on the green through a 

quest of Mr. Bennett. Almost directly across stands 
that ancient house of worship, the Centre Church. It 
was from a stand on the south side of it that William 
J. Bryan made his first public speech in New Haven. 
[he newspaper accounts at the time said it was an 

leal place for an open-air meeting. The day was 
erfect. Mr. Bryan, however, had to divide honors 
with the first division of the Connecticut naval militia, 
which was holding a celebration in another part of the 
square. Yale had opened and the students were out 
in full foree—especially the members of the class of 
"99, who were sophomores. From the moment that 
Mr. Bryan began to speak the students would occa- 
sionally interrupt with cheers for Mr. McKinley. 
When Mr. Bryan said, ‘‘ Equal laws and equal oppor- 
tunities are the best for 99,’’ he was not allowed to 
add ‘‘ out of every 100,’’ for the enthusiasm of the 
class of ’99, at the mention of the numerals, knew no 
bounds. It was then that Mr. Bryan lost his patience 
and said: ‘‘ I have been so used to talking to young 
men who earn their own living (great cheering on part 
of Yale students)—-1 say I have been so used to talk- 
ing to young men who earn their own living, that I 
hardly know what language to use to address myself 
to those who desire to be known not as creators of 
wealth, but as distributors of wealth.’’ Seven short 
years passed and Mr. Bryan again came to New 
Haven. It is interesting to note that he came not to 
create wealth, but todistribute it. Times had changed 
aud Mr. Bryan had changed with them. He had made 
himself the beneficiary of a friend, Mr. Bennett, to 
the extent of $50,000. 

The court-house at New Haven is easily found. 
The rooms of the Probate Court are at the left of the 
entrance. The rear room is filled with books, but 
these books contain the decisions of the court and the 
wills admitted to probate, and not the records of the 
court proceedings. Mr. Bryan’s most excellent advice 
to consult the court records for further particulars 
cannot be followed. True, the records of the other 
courts to which Mr. Bryan carried the case in the pro- 
longed and expensive litigation that followed may be 
seen. They shed very little light upon the matter 
under discussion, for, from the time the case left the 
Probate Court till it finally ended in the Supreme 
Court of Errors, the contest was a legal battle over 
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the question whether the letter to Mrs. Bennett 
technically known as a ‘‘ sealed instrument’’—could 
be made a part of the will; and, if so, whether the 
reference to the letter in Mr. Bennett’s will was not 
so vague and ambiguous that it could be applied to 
any one of several letters, and hence this particular 
letter was not sufficiently identified to become a part 
of the will. 

It should be noticed in this connection that while 
Mr. Bryan, in his letter of explanation, calls attention 
to the ‘‘ considerable expense’”’ it cost him to take 
the case through the various Connecticut courts up to 

















WILLIAM J. BRYAN ON HIS FAVORITE HORSE. 
MR. BRYAN IS VERY FOND OF HORSEBACK RIDING. THE HOUSE 
IN THE REAR IS WHERE THE BENNETT WILL WAS DRAWN 
WITH ITS SECRET BEQUEST OF $50,000 TO MR. BRYAN. 


From stereograph, copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 


the Supreme Court of Errors, he passes over, without 
the slightest reference, the heavy expense to which 
he was constantly putting Mrs. Bennett. Action and 
reaction are just as equal in expensive litigation as in 
physics. Another important consideration will be 
found in the case. There is not the slightest bit of 
evidence to show that Mr. Bryan needed the money. 
In all probability he was worth much more than Mr. 
Bennett at the time of the latter’s death. Shortly 
before Mr. Bryan received the nomination the first 
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time he may have been in need of financial help. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, in its issue for October 22d, 1896, 
contains an article on ‘‘ The Theatrical Ambitions of 
William Jennings Bryan,’’ in which mention is made 
that ‘‘ only as late as January last’’ he applied for a 
position as ‘‘ press agent’’ at the Herald Square 
Theatre, New York City. As the salary attached t 
such a position is not large, one could understand why 
Mr. Bryan should want to contend so bitterly for a 
secret bequest of $50,000 if he had secured this the- 
atrical position. But Mr. Bryan did not become a 
press agent for a New York theatre; instead, he be- 
came the candidate for the highest office in the gift 
of the American people. The notoriety the campaign 
gave him Mr. Bryan did not hesitate to use for his 
pecuniary advantage. So rapidly did his income in- 
crease that it was doubtless larger than that of Mr. 
Sennett when the latter died. A comparison of the 
palatial brick home of Mr. Bryan with the modest 
boarding-house where Mr. Bennett lived will empha- 
size the fact. 

At the time the case was before the Probate Court 
at New Haven, Mr. Bryan’s paper, The Commoner, 
took up the matter of gifts, and stated that money 
may honestly be acquired by gifts from relatives and 
friends. No one questions this fact. One may, how- 
ever, question whether a man, whose family has al- 
ready received one-ninth of an estate of a man who is 
not a relative, to distribute as it sees fit among char- 
itable and educational institutions, may still receive 
ore-sixth of the estate when the widow, who has been 
a Jifelong partner in the accumulation of the little 
fortune, objects. Generally speaking, one may do 
something more than question when this sixth of the 
estate is given by a secret letter which only the widow 
may read and which she must read alone. Again, 
generally speaking, the courts do not hesitate to throw 
out such bequest for reasons of public policy that are 
self-evident. In view of these facts, it is not at-all 
surprising that laws are passed in some common- 
wealths prohibiting a counsel who draws a will from 
becoming a beneficiary of the estate. Just how such 
a commonwealth would regard a man who made him- 
self not only a legatee, but also a secret beneficiary, can 
only be a matter of conjecture. Mr. Bryan, however, 
did both of these things. 

Mr. Bryan, in his explanation of the secret be- 
quest, especially emphasized the fact that the judge 
of the Probate Court, in his decision, relieved him 
from the charge of undue influence. This important 
phase of the subject will be considered in the next 
paper of this series, with the important question 
whether there is any evidence that Mr. Bennett in 
tended to change his will regarding the Bryan bequest. 


Leading Lights of the Diamond in Action 






































GRANT, THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONALS’ 
CRACK THIRD BASEMAN. 


MANAGER JOHN MCGRAW, OF THE NEW YORK 


NATIONALS. 


LORD, THIRD BASEMAN OF 
AMERICANS, THROWING TO THE PLATE. 





THE BOSTON BRANSFIELD, THE PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONALS’ FIRST BASEMAN. 






































“kID” GLEASON, BATTING FUNGOS AT 
PRACTICE. 


SEYMOUR, NEW YORK NATIONALS, TURN- 
ING THIRD BASE ON A HOME-RUN HIT. 


AMERICANS, AT BAT. 


Photographs * m G Phillips. 


NEAL BALL, OF THE NEW YORK 





UNGLAUB, BOSTON AMERICANS’ FIRST BASEMAN, 
GETTING AFTER A LOW THROW. 
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The Railroad Side of “‘the Greatest Problem in the World’”—No. 3 


HOW TRADE FOLLOWS THE RAILROAD IN THE WEST 
By Gilson Willets, Special Correspondent for Leslie’s Weekly 


HILE trade follows the flag on the seas, it is 

the railroad that trade follows on land. But if, 
through unreasoning 
antagonism and unfair 
legislation, we cause 
railroads to stop creat- 
ing new markets, what 
then is left to trade in 
the way of a practical 
leader? To grow a 
thing or to mine or 
manufacture it is not 
enough. Such com- 
modities have no value 
until they are placed 
where needed. The 
railroads put products 
of mine and mill and 
soil where such things 
can be used. Thus 
every buyer, every 
seller, East and West, 
is dependent upon the 
railroad for trade. Ex- 
tension of commerce 
is not possible save 
by extension of rail- 
road facilities to new sections of the land. 

The expansion of the industries and commerce of 
the entire West is absolutely the work of railroad 
builders and railroad operators and advertisers. At 
the Union Station, St. Paul, I watched 2,000 home- 
seekers embark, during a single day, on trains of the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific—all bound 
for the Dakotas. The two railroads named had in- 
duced those immigrants to take up land. In other 
words, two railroads had advertised the Dakotas and 
caused 2,000 persons to go there and help build up 
that region. At a raiJroad station in Los Angeles 
I saw 2,000 homeseekers arrive, in the course of a 
single day, over the Southern Pacific. The railroad 
had itself induced those colonists to come out there 
and help build up California. 

Western railroads, especially, are tremendous ad- 
vertisers. They advertise not only their roads, but 
also the industries of the people in their territories. 
They tell the country what their people have to sell 
and what their people want to buy. Every newspaper 
should be the friend and supporter of the railroads. 
The Rock Island Railroad and the ’Frisco system 
showed all Western roads how to build up territory 
with families and farms and towns, through adver- 
tising. Those two great railways directed the tide 
of immigration thus secured through advertising 
directed the tide toward the great Southwest. The 
roads spent vast sums of money doing that work. By 
thus calling national attention to the Southwest, the 
people as well as the 
railroads of that sec- 
tion shared in the 
good results attained 
through the increased 
trade that came with 
the influx of new set- 
tlers. The State of 
South Dakota regards 
the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Rail- 
way officially as the 
best advertising agent 
of the commonwealth. 
The St. Paul Railway 
exploited South Da- 
kota so_ thoroughly 
that for one offer of 
2,400 quarter-section 
farms to be opened to 
homeseekers there 

GEORGE J. GOULD, were 106,000 applica- 
Chairman board of directorsof the tions. The St. Paul 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, is now building a new 

line right through the 
great Northwest to the Pacific, opening a vast new 
region to trade. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad alone spends 
$100,000 a year advertising the attractions of the 
Rockies. All Colorado business men benefit, and so 
does évery man holding a job in that State. Thou- 
sands of visitors to California were, until recently, 
compelled to leave without seeing the marvelous 
Yosemite Valley. There was no railroad to the park, 
and tourists had neither time nor money to spend for 
the expensive trip by wagon. A railroad was built 
to the gates of this national park, and now tourists 
get quick, cheap transit to the most beautiful resort 
in California. To-day all railroads advertise the 
Yosemite. Result—tremendous increase in tourist 
travel and consequent benefit to business people in the 
territory traversed. So persistent have been the 
Rock Island and ’Frisco roads in advertising Okla- 
homa that in the last ten years the population of that 
State has increased 400 percent. The railroads called 
Oklahoma the ‘‘ Big Pasture.’’ In December, 1906, 
they advertised 1,000,000 acres of unsettled agricul- 
tural land in the ‘‘ Big Pasture’’ to be opened to 
homeseekers. And forthwith the Rock Island and 

















JAMES J. HILL, 


Chairman Great Northern Railroad 
board of directors.— Zimmerman. 

















Frisco railways carried 20,000 new citizens into Okla- 
homa in one week. 

Now for a suggestion of what the great railways 
are doing otherwise for the West. The building of 
the Union Pacific, first of the transcontinental roads, 
was the greatest railroad enterprise in the world. It 
led the way to the winning of the West. It was not 
till the Union Pacific crossed the Rockies that the 
Union itself was complete. And how many other 
good things did the Union Pacific accomplish for the 
West? It ended organized outlawry. Ranchmen and 
miners in Union Pacific territory now pursue their 
occupations in safety only because the Union Pacific, 
with its organized band of ‘‘ bandit hunters ’’ under 
Captain Keliher, puts every bandit either in a ceme- 
tery or a jail the moment he shows his face. The 
Union Pacific downed the hostile Indian, and until the 
railroad was built, the government had to spend $1,- 
000,000 a year to kill ‘‘ Injuns.’’ The Union Pacific 
stopped that tax on the people. The Union Pacific 
made Nebraska and built up Wyoming, while its 
Western connection, the Southern Pacific, made Utah, 
built up Nevada, and gave the impetus to a work of 
development in California such as has never been seen 
anywhere else in the world. The Union Pacific, in 
short, created a hundred communities in the wilder- 
ness. Ina hundred other ways at once the Western 
railroads are ever working to help the people of the 
West. The Burlington Railroad, for example, has 
for years conducted a school in which farmers are 
taught, free of charge, how to get the most out of any 
kind of soil. 

The story of the development of the great North- 
west empire is the story of the railroads, nothing 
more. Minneapolis, for instance, stood still till the 
Great Northern brought it 70,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in a single year and 40,000,000 bushels of 
other grain. Then straightway ten railways hauled 
100,000 car-loads of flour and mill-feed out of Minne- 
apolis in a single year. Minneapolis, St. Paul, Fargo, 
Spokane, Seattle, and a hundred other Northwest 
towns would still be mere villages if the Great North- 
ern had not ‘‘ come through.’’ The Great Northern 
daringly built into the uninhabited prairie and through 
the trailless forest. Then it sent out agents broad- 
cast to get the people to come in from all-America 
and all-Europe. Thus the Great Northern not only 
opened a vast empire to settlement, but it brought 
the landless man to the manless land and showed him 
how to rear communities through bettering himself. 

Then the Northern Pacific and other railroads 
joined the Great Northern in the great work of popu- 
lating the Northwest. Immigration agents employed 
by the railroads induced new settlers to take up 
5,000,000 acres of government land in North Dakota 
alone. And soon all along all the Northwestern lines 
communities were established where before there was 
a No-Man’s-Land. Little settlements grew into big 
cities. The railroads, acting as the pioneers, started 
the whole thing, themselves creating the traffic from 
which they now derive their revenue. The Great 
Northern even sent men to the rural districts of Illinois 
and other middle-West States to give free moving- 
picture exhibitions advertising the Northwest, and to 
show the people what opportunities the Northwest 
afforded for making a living. Then those agents actu- 
ally showed the middle-West farmers how to sell their 
land for five times what they had paid for it, and 
with the money thus obtained secure land in the 
Northwest equal to twenty-five times as much land as 
they had just sold in the middle West. Before the 
Great Northern got to Seattle we were sending only 
65,000,000 yards of cotton piece goods toChina. Now 
we are sending 400,000,000 yards, and tens of thou- 
sands of cotton-mill employés in Massachusetts and 
the Southern States benefit. All because the building 
of the Great Northern Railroad brought with it a low 
freight rate to the Pacific coast. 

Meantime the Northwestern Railway, too, caused 
the multiplication. of farms in the Northwest. The 
territory reached by the Northwestern wanted to raise 
wheat on a large scale, but could not do so with profit 
unless adequate railroad facilities were provided. The 
Northwestern Railway alone, by providing the needed 
transportation, increased the value of the wheat crop 
in the Northwest one hundred per cent. This North- 
western Railway has ever and always met the needs 
of its territory, as shippers themselves declare. The 
Northwestern is in close touch with its shippers,. be- 
cause the directors and operators and agents of that 
road invariably consider the shippers’ interests first. 

Another road that contributed to the peopling of 
the Northwest is the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
This road peopled the State of Wisconsin, bringing 
citizens there from every country in Europe. The 
St. Paul, indeed, made Wisconsin the greatest com- 
monwealth in the country in respect to industrial con- 
tentment. The St. Paul brought to Minnesota, too, 
the best citizens for the work to be done.in that coun- 
try—the hardy people from Scandinavia. And in both 
Minnesota and Wisconsin the St. Paul caused the land 
to be sowed with the wheat that brought riches to the 
settlers. 

What railroads did for the great Northwest, rail- 
roads did for the great Southwest. The Southwest 
was one vast Slough of Despond till the Santa Fé 


Railroad built through and connected the Southwestern 
Territories with Chicago and the East. Lawlessness 
reigned in the South- 
west. The Santa Fé 
Railroad brought law 
into that region along 
with its rails. The 
Santa Fé cleaned the 
Southwest of bad men 
and turned bad towns 
into good ones. After 
the coming of the 
Santa Fé there was 
nothing at all the mat- 
ter with Kansas. 
Grasshoppers had been 
the plague of the farm- 
ers of that State. 
The Santa Fé showed 
the farmers how to get 
rid of grasshoppers 
once and for all. In 
the year of the 
drought, the Santa Fé 
carried thousands of 
settlers out of Kansas 
free of charge. When 
the drought was over, the Santa Fé brought 
thousands of settlers back to Kansas, and with free 
seed helped its ‘‘ people’’ to lay up stores against a 
recurrence of adrought. To-day the Santa Fé helps 
its people right and left year in and year out. A few 
years ago it gave an immense tract of land and a huge 
hotel near Las Vegas, N. Mex., for the founding of a 
sanitarium for sufferers from tuberculosis. The Santa 
Fé does for the health- and pleasure-seeker in the 
Southwest what the Plant and Flagler lines do in 
Florida. Along with the Rock Island Railroad and 
the Southern Pacific, the Santa Fé has made the South- 
west a sanitarium and hospital for the nation. 

Another great factor in the upbuilding of the 
Southwest is the Rock Island. This road serves more 
large towns than any other road in the West. In its 
territory seventy per cent. of the grain crop of the 
nation is raised. It has so helped its ‘‘ people’’ that 
they give it 2,000,000 car-loads of grain annually. The 
Rock Island’s immigration bureau is the builder of 
new settlements, new communities, and even new 
States. This bureau planted colonies of Dunkards, 
Baptists, Lutherans, Catholics, Mennonites, and other 
sects comprising very industrious people. In Okla- 
homa alone the Rock Island placed 40,000 new settlers 
inside of a twelvemonth. The Rock Island for months 
caused an average of 600 persons a day to take up 
government land. This road, too, helped to make 
New Mexico the paradise of the sick. It helped build 
the greatest sanitarium in the whole Southwest—the 
one at Alamo Gordo, 
N. Mex., now run 
under the direction of 
Mr. W. R. Moody, 
where consumptives 
from many States are 
taken care of in the 
most modern way for 
ten or twelve dollars 
a week. The Rock 
Island is not only a 
colonizer; it is also a 
teacher of agriculture. 
It conducts its own 
local experiment sta- 
tions for the benefit of 
farmers in its terri- 
tory, and it distributes 
free seed. The Rock 
Island taught the 
farmers how to raise B. F. YOAKUM, 
and to sell the famous Chairman executive committee of 
‘macaroni wheat’’ the Rock Island Railroad. 
that brought wealth to 
thousands of tillers of the soil. 

Since the people and the railroads are so joined to- 
gether—as I have tried to suggest by setting down 
these few facts—we obviously cannot injure a railroad 
without injuring directly and vitally our own inter- 
ests. Yet certain State legislators set to work last 
year to injure the railroads through unreasoning de- 
nunciation and unfair legislation. The people, view- 
ing now the handiwork of their representatives, find 
that unwarranted antagonism to the railroads has not 
only spiked the wheels of transportation, but has, at 
the same time, caused trade to shrivel, commerce to 
pause, industry to halt, wages to sag. For trade can- 
not follow the railroads if the railroads are forced to 
stop leading the way. As the late United States 
Senator Evarts might have bec:n led to remark, the 
public has lately had on the subject of the relations 
of the railroads to the prosperity of the nation an 
‘* eye-opener ’’’ that should suffice for at least another 


generation. 
e i) 
Libow Wutlle 


Nore: Mr. Willets’s next article will tell of ‘‘The Great Person- 
alities Behind the Railroads. ”’ 

















MARVIN HUGHITT, 
President of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad 
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Amateur Photo Prize Contest 


TENNESSEE WINS THE FIRST PRIZE OF $5, CONNECTICUT THE SECOND, AND WISCONSIN THE THIRD. 


(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) LEADING LIGHTS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH—GRAND CONVENTION AT KNOXVILLE, TENN., OF DEALERS FROM KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, NORTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, AND ALABAMA.—Earl Harrison, Tennessee. 





= 


* 


(THIRD PRIZE, $2.) TAKING SOLID COMFORT READING THE BEST ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES.—S. Podor, Wisconsin. 


(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) A PLEASANT HOUR ON FIFTH AVENUE—FAMOUS THOROUGHFARE AT THE TIME THE CONTENTMENT OF CHILDHOOD. 
OF DAY WHEN ALL BUSINESS VEHICLES ARE EXCLUDED FROM IT.—Allen Henderson, Connecticut. . Solomon Hendricks, Illinois. 


A NEW THING IN NEW YORK CLUBS—“ PENNANT ROOM” OF THE BETA THETA PI PLEASANT ITEMENT IN BROOKLYN, N. Y., AT THE OPENING OF 
CLUB WHICH RECENTLY ENTERTAINED DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE ALUMNI. BARNUM & BAILEYS SHOW. 
R. E, McAlarney, New York. ; F.. Rover, Pennsylvania, 
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What Notable 


BOUNTIFUL CROPS WILL SAVE THE DAY. 
By President Harahan, of the Illinois Central Railroad 
HERE has been a general falling off in the busi 
ness of transportation lines throughout the sec- 
tions traversed by our 
system, beginning with 
the month of October, 
1907, and continuing up 
to the present time. 
The movement of gen 
eral merchandise has de- 
creased this year com- 





pared with last, and 
merchants are buying 
principally in smal] 


quantities sufficient for 
their current 
have ‘largely reduced 
their surplus stocks. 
The lumber business has 
greatly decreased on ac- 
count of suspension of 
building operations, and 
as a result, a large num- 
ber of the mills have 
closed down either en- 
tirely or in part. Manu- 
facturing plants have 
greatly reduced _ their 
forces and output, due to the limited demand for their 
products. On the cther hand, the present outlook for 
crops is much more favorable this year than for the 
past several years, and with favorable weather con- 
ditions a bountiful crop should be secured of all the 
products along the line of our road. A suspension of 
operations in the coal mines in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Kentucky coal fields has greatly affected business, 
and, even with the resumption of operations in the 
mines, the demand for coal will be less than last year 
on account of reduced industrial activity. I can see 
no very encouraging prospect at present for a normal 
resumption of business; however, beneficial results 
attending a bountiful crop will have an encouraging 
effect upon business generally, and I think that as 
soon as crop conditions throughout the land are as 
sured there will be a gradual resumption of general 
business activity. 


needs and 














JAMES T. HARAHAN, 
President of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. 


MUCH LOST GROUND TO REGAIN. 
By President McCrea, of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

[? MAY be true that there is ample money to put in 

motion the idle machinery of the country, but 
there must be a demand for the article which is to be 
manufactured with the borrowed money, if it be that 
kind of a business. The recent depression has taught 
conservatism to business men in all walks of life. We 
have much lost ground to recover before business can 
again be said to be elastic. The very fact that busi- 
ness men and property owners had such a serious scare 
will make the period of recovery longer. You must 
remember that a year ago the average man’s tailor 
was sorry to get an order from an old customer, be- 
cause it was all he could do to take care of his new 
trade. Now the tailor is idle and stands in the win- 
dow of his establishment, but with little else to do 
than watch his old customers go by wearing last year’s 
clothes, and with little or no new trade. It is a good 
thing that some of us have learned to wear an old suit 
of clothes rather than go into debt to buy new ones. 
The tide has turned sufficiently to guarantee pros- 
perity; but if you were driving a spirited pair of 
horses and they ran away, you would let them jog 
along quietly for a while after getting them under 
control, instead of urging them ahead at a frenzied 
speed immediately. So it is with business. We are 
all anxious to progress, but, on account of recent ex- 
periences, prefer to jog along under a conservative 
pace for awhile. When I say that we have much lost 
ground to recover, I refer particularly to the rail- 
roads. At the flood tide of prosperity last year the 
Pennsylvania Railroad moved 9,000 cars of freight in 
a single day, aside from their local business. Our 
average for the year was over 6,500 cars a day. I 
say, frankly, we are not doing that business now, 
and, until we do, we will not be in the market for any 
new cars and will manage to get along with the equip- 
ment we have now. That means the enterprise wil! 
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Men Say of the Business Outlook 


not be expanded until we get back to the high-water 
mark. The lines of trade will not be opened again 
until after the presidential nominations have been 
made and the party platforms have been published. 
I am of the opinion that even the able and far-seeing 
financial pilots of the country will want to await th 
crop results before opening their coffers to any great 
extent, 


SIGNS OF A SLOW IMPROVEMENT. 
By John A 


‘ ropping, Chairman Republic Iron and Steel Compar 
| SEE no evidence of the re« ported crisis in the iron 
and steel trade, or of a war of prices. Foundry 
iron has been selling and is being offered at extreme 
prices and at rates below the cost of production to 
many Northern and Southern furnaces, but the low 
pig-iron prices have undoubtedly encouraged future 
inquiries, although I think confidence has been helped 
far more by the success of recent bond sales, the 
opinion prevailing that less select bonds than those 
recently sold will soon find a market and the proceeds 
of such sales will ultimately assist in broadening the 
demand for general commodities. Aside from the 
stimulating effect of cheaper and more abundant funds 
for development and improvement purposes, the factor 
of paramount importance is probably the bright pros- 
pects for crops, and, if the usual provision is to be 
made by the railways to move farm products, or the 
usual preparation is made by the farm-implement 
manufacturers for the harvest season, substantial ad- 
ditions should be made in the near future to our vol- 
ume of business. Progress toward a normal volume 
of business will doubtless be slow, as the selection of 
presidential candidates, and possibly the readjustment 
of labor contracts, nearing maturity, and the readjust- 
ment of some commodity values, will be factors for 
consideration. 


AMERICA WAS NEVER BETTER OFF THAN NOW. 
By ex-Governor Odell, of New York. 
(= GOVERNMENT, which has existed for over 
a century and a quarter, is just as good to-day as 
it was in the beginning. Our people are as patriotic 
and as capable of government as ever in our his 
tory, but we have a germ, a germ which induces men 
not to commit murder exactly, but to wallow in a 
trough of blasted reputations. Too much credence is 
given rumors and too little to facts. It required great 
courage to build railroads through an unpeopled coun- 
try; it required all Hamilton’s genius to devise laws 
for the encouragement of industries; it required lib- 
eral interpretations of our Constitution to make our 
country great, and nothifig has been accomplished 
without abuse and criticism; and yet, as history makes 
heroes of our forefathers, so will the future give to our 
capable captains of industry other titles than ‘‘ robber 
barons.”’ 








The Man with the Plow. 


“With nine children and a plow, John Davidson arrived at this 
port last Monday, on the steamer Caledonia. ’’~- Daily Paper. 
OHN DAVIDSON he said farewell 
To Europe's 
And took a ship at Greenock’s dock 


shores one day, 


sailed away. 
Nine children trotted at his heels, 


And westward 


He sold the horse and cow, 


The pig, and all the chickens tox 


But brought along the plow 


“It always drew both deep and tru« 
My furrows,”’ he explained, 
““And years when every venture failed 
This good old friend remained. 
These sturdy youngsters, stout and strong, 
That gather round me now, 
I raised them with it, every one 
I could not leave the plow.” 


Fling wide the gates of Freedom’s land; 
Her broad and sunny fields, 

Her gardens, where a hundred-fold 
Each fertile acre yields, 

Her orchard trees that low beneath 
Their golden burdens bow, 

Are waiting for the man who brings 
Nine children and a plow. 


MINNA IRVING. 


SETTLE THE TARIFF AND CURRENCY PROBLEMS. 
By 
"TT'HE ENGLISH have grown much 
and conservative in their investments. 
has made great strides 
both quantitatively and 
qualitatively in the de- 
velopment of its indus 
tries. It is, however, 
so largely dependent for 
an outlet for its prod- 
ucts upon foreign mar- 
kets that the depression 
at present prevailing 
all over the world has 
come upon the German 
manufacturer with spe- 
cial force and severity. 
The conditions in the 
United States appear to 
be to a large extent the 
determining factor all 
Everywhere eyes 
are turned to this coun- 
try, and it is felt that 
prosperity can nowhere 
return until the United 
States has recovered 
from the effects of the 
recent crisis. It is my opinion that we are not likely 
to return to normal conditions until it can—-after the 
presidential election—-be fully seen what kind of tariff 
revision we are going to have, this being probably a 
more far-reaching economic question than any other 
now before the country, not excluding even currency 
reform. As to the latter problem, in which Europe 
takes a keen interest, half-way such as 
were, for instance, proposed in the Aldrich bill, are 
deprecated by conservative economists. The necessity 
for an emergency currency has passed with the emer- 
gency which came upon us last autumn. If we are 
really to profit by our recent costly financial experi- 
ence, we should now seek to-remodel our entire mo 
netary circulation so that it can be made to contract 
and expand to meet all conditions- ability to contract 
being for the moment a quality most needed. Both 
England and France are ready to buy good and reliable 
securities tosome extent. It looks, however, as if we 
were going to have a very considerable investment de- 
mand right here at home, and this for some time to 
come will run entirely into the best class of bonds 
and not into securities that are of a speculative char- 
acter. 


Jacob H. Schiff, the eminent New York Banker 
more cautious 


Germany 





over. 














JACOB H. 
One of the foremost « 
can financier 


SCHIFF, 
f Ameri 


measures, 


GOOD TIMES ARE COMING BACK. 
By Chancellor Day, 


| HOPE that the young men and old men, too— all 

have work. If they have not, they will have soon. 
This nation is too big to be ruined, too big to. stop 
long. The business of the country is not going to 
stagnate or wither. It is going on. There is too 
much wealth in the interior, too much property on 
the surface, too much harvest on its broad acres, too 
many factories, too much money that has got to be 
invested to be safe, for us to halt very long. We have 
had a little scare, it is true, but nothing more. And 
it does not take very long to recover from a scare. 
if it were a disease, instead of a fright, it would be 
ditferent. But the country is sound. The country is 
always full of opportunity. 1 have had opportunities 
all over the country myself. And there always will 
be opportunities everywhere. We have heard that sub- 
lime nonsense about half adozen men putting the world 
in their pockets and not letting anybody else get any. 
Why, any young man may be one of those half dozen 
some day. Those men are not going to live forever. 
If they had Methuselah’s prospects of life, it might 
be a serious matter. Men get rich, and then they get 
fat and get dyspepsia and die. The Lord takes care 
of that. The material outlook is very encouraging. 
And we won’t blame the successful and the prosper- 
ous, because we all want to be prosperous ourselves. 
Let us all be without that extreme and dangerous an- 
tagonism to wealth that flows out of sources of malig- 
nity and ignorance, out of Union Square and other 
places. 


of Syracuse University 

















THE CHINESE EAGER FOR A MODERN EDUCATION. 


PICTURESQUE CROWD OF PUPILS BELONGING TO A SHANGHAI PUBLIC SCHOOL, THE ATTENDANCE AT WHICH HAS DOUBLED IN TWO YEARS.— Denniston & Sullivan. 
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Ge. in Indian dialect, means runaways or 
i. wanderers, and a name more apt could not be ap- 
plied to the strange mixture of red men and black men 

Indians who deserted their tribe to fly from the 
Southern planters who wished to hold them as slaves; 
and negroes, already slaves, who escaped from their 
masters and made their way south—-who in the se- 
curity of the Florida Everglades, banded together 
and formed the nucleus of a new race. All Indian 
history holds much of interest, but none is more re- 
plete with the tragedies and romance which go to 
make up life wherever it may be lived than the history 
of this self-exiled people about whom so little is 
known, 

In 1750 an attempt to enslave the Indians by the 
white planters of Carolina impelled a portion of the 
Creek tribe to separate from their people and flee to 
the *‘ Indian country,’’ now known as Georgia. To 
avoid the agents of the planters, who followed the red 
men even to the ‘‘ Indian country,’’ the wanderers 
pursued their way still farther until they reached 
Florida. Negro runaways also sought the wilds of 
Florida as a retreat from pursuers, and the first 
Seminole war was caused by the frustration of the 
attempts of the enraged planters to recapture their 
slaves. Florida was then under Spanish rule, and the 
runaways seeking protection under the Spanish gov- 
ernment were practically a free people. Reveling in 
their freedom, all treaties with the Creek tribe or 
with the colonial government were scorned by the 
Indians, who had accepted the companionship of the 
negroes—some of whom they made members of the 
tribe and the remainder held as slaves. A new chief 
was elected by them, and a separate tribe, to be 
henceforth known as the Seminoles, was established. 
3eginning anew life in a new country, some of the 
Indian and negro refugees intermarried, and the faces 
of many of the Seminoles to-day show characteristics 
of the two races. 

In 1819, when Florida was purchased from Spain 
and the Seminoles were brought under the dominion 
of the United States government, their troubles began 
once more and with even greater force than a half 
century before. The Seminoles were ordered by the 
government to give up the negroes in their tribe and 
to join the Indians in the West. Having lived at 
enmity with the Creeks since their first separation, 
the Seminoles refused to obey these commands. To 
enforce the return of the runaway slaves and to com- 
pel the Indians to release their ownership of the land, 
the second and famous Seminole War was brought on. 
The Indians bravely defended themselves and their 
possessions, and were found to be indomitable and 
dangerous foes. After much blood had been shed on 
both sides, a bit of treachery was resorted to by the 
whites —a treachery which undoubtedly leaves a re- 
grettable stain on the history of the war. Undera 
flag of truce the United States made a dishonorable 
capture of the Seminole chief and leader of the war, 
the great Osceola, whose grave in southern Florida is 
now visited by thousands of winter travelers every 
year. With the subsequent death of Osceola and the 
capitulation of Wild Cat, the chief next in command, 
the Indians after years of resistance gradually sub- 
mitted to banishment, and in small groups they emi- 
grated to the land that had been chosen for them by 
the government. <A few hundred, that refused at any 
peril to desert the land of their forefathers, were 
compelled to sign terms of peace which confined them 
to the southernmost peninsula of Florida. 

The thousand or more In- 
dians now living in the mys- 
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STRANGE-LOOKING BRIDE AND GROOM-—-SEMINOLE INDIANS FROM 
THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES. 


Visitors to the various Florida winter resorts, and 
especially to Miami, are often surprised by the sight 
of a group of Seminole squaws and braves who have 
just arrived at the mouth of the river in dugouts—-a 
peculiar craft made by hollowing out logs, which are 
propelled by means of poles instead of oars. These 
dugouts are picturesque to adegree. Standing erect 
and graceful, the Indian poles the rude craft along, 
while a squaw in one end watches over a pile of alli- 
gator skins, heron plumes, or possibly an Everglade 
deer, while at the other end a group of round-faced 
and exceedingly quiet little Seminole pickaninnies sit 
watching the shadows in the water rather than the 
people on shore. The skins and plumes are quickly 
disposed of to the local traders, who are anxious to 
buy them for the tourist trade, and the Indians make 
the rounds of the various shops to spend their money. 

The costume of the semi-civilized Seminole is won- 
derful to behold. Often it will consist entirely of a 
loose shirt, sometimes belted, but more often not; a 
pair of woman’s round garters of bright color and 
trimmed with saucy bows, a pair of bead anklets, a 
derby hat trimmed with heron plumés, and a colored 
handkerchief which is knotted around the neck. 
Sometimes the brown legs so gayly decorated with 
garters show scars, which testify to the fact that they 
belong to warriors. At the annual feast of the green 
corn, young Indians are initiated into the rights of 
warriors and are subjected to trying ordeals as courage 
tests, such as cutting the flesh of the legs until blood 
flows, etc. The majority of Indians go barefooted the 
year around. Many of the Seminole men prefer derby 
hats, but the tribal head-dress is a turban made of a 
number of bright-colored bandannas wound ’round and 
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The Peculiar Indians Who Dwell in Florida’s Great Swamp 


By Harriet Quimby 


‘round and surrounded by a broad band of hammered 
silver. 

The squaws are comely‘in appearance and make 
pleasing pictures in their gay dresses of colored prints, 
the long skirts of which trail on the ground to cover 
the bare feet of the wearers. The waist of the Indian 
woman’s dress is a long-sleeved, unlined, zouave 
effect, which fails to meet the skirt by several inches, 
leaving a broad belt of brown skin. No head-dress is 
worn, but ropes of many-colored beads, often to the 
extent of several pounds in weight, are hung around 
the neck. 

If the sales of the skins and plumes have been 
large, the Indians invariably spend some of their 
money in having their photographs taken, although 
they will not submit for a moment to the snapshot of 
the tourist. Often when a part of a tribe are in town 
together, a number of carriages will be hired and the 
Indians with their families will drive about the city, 
seeing and being seen. The Seminole women are 
good-natured but apparently shy. In the shops they 
have a curious air of independence for Indian women 

an attitude that comes, no doubt, from the fact that 
Seminole women control their own money, and their 
purchases are made entirely according to their judg- 
ment and without even consultation with their chiefs. 

The Seminole woman is a devoted mother and wife, 
and her position in the life of the tribe is of consider- 
able importance. She is the boss of her wigwam, 
and on many questions of tribal import she is con- 
sulted. If she finds it necessary to her happiness and 
peace of mind to obtain a divorce from her brave, she 
is permitted to do so without disgrace, and her chil- 
dren are invariably awarded to her. In return for 
these privileges the Seminole woman is unusually 
patriotic. She not only maintains the highest pos- 
sible moral standard for her people, but she excludes 
outsiders entirely. Any young squaw who allows her 
heart to stray to a white man, and to allow that stray- 
ing to be known, is subject to death. There is a 
legend to the effect that one such case occurred, and 
that the guilty squaw was found one day hanging to 
a tree, where all the women in the tribe had helped 
to hang her. The cherishing of the women is said to 
come from a desire to preserve the race, and as mar- 
riages outside of the tribes are not allowed and mar- 
riages in the tribe are governed by a strict law of 
gens, the women, young and old, are cherished as 
carefully as are white women, and the behavior of the 
Seminole brave differs considerably in this regard 
from that of the braves in other tribes where women 
are more numerous. 

The Seminoles appear to be a hardy people. In the 
Everglades, where a white man would be soon over- 
come with fever, the Indians live year after year, 
suffering little ailments, but none of the big epidem- 
ics, excepting the measles, which almost always 
proves fatal to them and thins out the ranks of the 
little ones to a pathetic degree. This may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the Indian method of subduing 
fever is to plunge in cold water, and there is the bare 
possibility that this heroic treatment is also followed 
with the measles. 

A Seminole Everglade camp is most picturesque. 
The temporary homes during the coontie digging are 
merely tents stretched on four poles, furnishing a 
shelter from the sun and rain, and with three open 
sides and an earthen floor; but the permanent homes 
far in the interior have floors made of split logs raised 
about two feet from the ground, and with roof and 

sides of palmetto leaves and 
skins of animals. In the perm- 





terious depths of the great 
Florida swamp are the descend- 
ants of those braves who 
refused to desert their country. 
Although peace has reigned 
between the whites and the 
Indians for many years, the 
latter still retreat as far as 
possible from civilization and 
build their camps ‘in the most 
inaccessible parts of the Ever- 
glades, and many of them 
continue to shun, as mortal 
enemies, all whites who make 
overtures toward intimacy. 
Attempts have been made time 
and again to reach their camps, 
but the whites, who have not 
the secret of traversing the 
Everglades, are obliged to make 
jong detours and to endure 
many hardships, alternately 
yading and dragging their 
canoes over the marshy por- 
tages, only to find finally a de- 
serted camp and little or no 
trace of the Indians. Every- 
where along the Miami River 
are signs of temporary Indian 
camps; for, at periods during 

















anent camps sugar cane, corn, 
sweet potatoes, and other vege- 
tables are raised, and some- 
times there are a few chickens. 
Cattle raising by Indians is pro- 
hibited by law, as difficulties 
might arise between the Indi- 
ans and the white cattle men. 
Prominent in all Seminole 
camps are the sofka kettles, 
which are generally hot, and the 
big sofka spoons, invitingly 
placed. Sofka, which is the 
principal food of the Indians, is 
a stew made with game boiled 
until very tender, and the liquor 
thickened with cornmeal grits. 
Little cakes made from the 
coontie flour are reputed to be 
delicious. Palmetto cabbage 
and roasted acorns are also com- 
mon foodstuffs. Turtles are 
plentiful, and the Indians have 
a peculiar method of roasting 
them in their shells. Venison 
and wild turkeys and fish vary 
the Indians’ menu, which is also 
helped out with white man’s 
flour, sugar, bacon, and other 
groceries that the Indians have 








the year, the red men with 


their squaws and papooses go yg “NORTH ADAMS, NO. 1,” RISING GRANDLY 


on heron-hunting expeditions, 
coontie digging, and on excur- 
sions to the city, where many 
bright-colored beads and yards 
of colored prints are bought. 


AT NORTH ADAMS, 


BEGINNING OF A GOOD VOYAGE, 
AND BEARING A. H. FORBES 
AND PARTY. 


TWO FINE AIRSHIPS MAKE SUCCESSFUL ASCENSIONS.—Photographs by W. H. Stedman. 


come to know and to like. Al- 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST BALLOON, THE NEW “CONQUEROR,” owNED ligator skins and the heron 

MASS., AT THE BY A. HOLLAND FORBES, OF NEW YORK, FILLED WITH GAS 

AND ABOUT TO MAKE ITS INITIAL VOYAGE AT NORTH ADAMS— sources of considerable revenue 

THE BALLOON HAS A CAPACITY OF 85,000 FEET OF GAS, 
AND IT CARRIED MR. FORBES AND THREE OTHERS. 


plumes hunted for annually are 


to the Indians, who sell them 
at about one-fifth the cost 
charged in New York. 
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The Strange Self-exiled People of the Florida Everglades 
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THE MIAMI RIVER IN DUGOUTS PROPELLED WITH POLES. 























TEMPORARY CAMP OF SEMINOLE COONTIE DIGGERS IN THE HEART FAMILY OF SEMINOLES SEEN IN THEIR 
OF THE EVERGLADES, NEAR MIAMI. NATIVE WILDS. 












































GROUP OF SEMINOLES, GATHERERS OF HERON FEATHERS, CAMPING OUT IN THE EVERGLADES. 


See page 491. 
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The Magnificent Annual Floral Parade at Honolulu, Hawaii 























ALEXANDER YOUNG'S LARGE TOURING-CAR WHICH TOOK THE FIRST PRIZE IN CLASS A. 
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HANDSOMELY DECORATED SMALL TOURING-CAR, ONE JUVENILE TURNOUT, WHICH WAS GENERALLY THE COMICAL AUTOMOBILE, GEORGE AND RICHARD 
OF THE FINEST VEHICLES IN ITS CLASS. APPLAUDED. COOKE, OWNERS. 
































THE MOTOR-CAR “CALIFORNIA,” WITH ITS BRITANNIA AND JOHN BULL RIDING IN STATE, THE HAWAIIAN NATIONAL CAR, WITH 
UNIQUE DECORATIONS. KAMEHAMEHA'S STATUE. 





























AUTO OF UNITED STATES MARINES WHICH WAS AWARDED A SPECIAL PRIZE. FAMILY CARRIAGE A MASS OF TROPICAL FLOWERS. 


Photographs by R. W. Perkins. 
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The Honorable Profession of the Clown 





ear the earliest history of public enter- 

tainers, jesters and ‘‘ fools’’ have prom- 
inently figured. The world has always felt 
the need of laughter, and, although the fun- 
makers in cap and bells or white paint and 
grotesque costumes have long since ceased to 
occupy the centre of the ring or stage, they 
are nevertheless invariably welcomed by chil- 
dren and grown-ups alike. That clowning is 
a profession quite distinct from that of act- 
ing may be a surprise to many who laugh at 
the pantomimic foolishness and dismiss the 
clowns without a thought the moment they 
disappear from the limelight. But it is not 
so easy as it looks; the men are trained to 
the work, and their turns, however ridiculous 
and apparently easy to do, must be studied 
and rehearsed like any other kind of acting. 

‘* How do men hit upon the profession of 
clowning as a life work?’’ was asked James 
Adams, who has had forty-two years of 
clowning and may be regarded as something 
of an authority on the subject. Mr. Adams, 
who is one of the New York Hippodrome 
clowns, replied, 

‘The best ones come from circus families 
and inherit a natural aptitude for the work. 
I can trace back seventeen generations of 








shoes of the clown. During the summer 
months, when the theatres are closed, Mr. 
Kenebel takes charge of the clowns’ circus 
ring in Luna Park, and much of his time 
during the winter is spent in inventing new 
and laughable contrivances which will enter- 
tain his critical audiences when Coney Island 


opens. H. Q. 


Sensations of Diplomacy. 


HE faux pas by which our ambitious, but 
not impecunious, countryman, David J. 

Hill, almost lost the ambassadorship at Ber- 
lin, to which he had been named by President 
Roosevelt, caused less embarrassment to all 
the parties concerned than it would have 
done had it occurred while he was at his 
post. This is what took place in the case 
of Count Constantine Catacazy, of Russia, 
in 1871, “of Sir Lionel Sackville West, of 
England, in 1888, and of Enrique Dupuy de 
Lome, of Spain, in 1898. These were minis- 
ters from their respective countries at Wash- 
ington. President Grant, in referring in his 
message to the reasons why he asked the 
Czar Alexander II. to recall the offending 








clowns on my mother’s side and four on 
my father’s, and for me to have escaped 
would have been almost impossible. My 
first entrance in the ring was made at the 
age of four years, and I stood on the shoulders of my 
father, who rode two horses around the arena stand- 
ing. At five I played General Boom in ‘ Cinderella.’ 
From that time I have entered into all branches of 
work in the circus and on the stage, but I prefer 
clowning to anything else.’’ 

‘* How does clowning now compare with clowning 
of twenty years ago?’’ 

‘‘It has degenerated,’’ returned Mr. Adams, 
promptly. ‘‘ The fault does not lie with the clown, 
but with the public that clamors for the slapstick 
work of the low comedian. The old-time clown was 
obliged to enter the one ring of the circus, and for a 
set time his duty was to make his audience laugh. He 
was obliged to be a clever equestrian, a good knock- 
about acrobat, to possess a sense of humor, and to 
have a fair understanding of human nature. Shake- 
speare says that it takes a wise man to play the fool, 
but the fools he refers to are not the clowns of to-day, 
who rely too much on clothes for their comedy, but the 
court jesters who had the advantage of speech, and 
the old-school clowns who, by pantomimic work, quick 
wit, and acrobatic agility, made their points with 
audiences without the advantage of speech. 

‘*A good clown is necessarily an actor, and can 
slip out of his regular line of 
work and with little effort 


PANTOMIMIC ART EXEMPLIFIED IN 


* POLLY 
MISS MABEL TALIAFERRO AND FRANK KENEBEL. 
periodically, as do the fashions in clothes. During 
my forty-two years’ experience in the work, clowning 
has twice had its innings, and it is about time for 
another season or so. Old English pantomime may 
eventually make its appearance here, and when it 
does, the standard of clowning will be raised to its 
former dignity. 

‘* From a financial point of view clowning compares 
well with acting. The salaries run from twenty-five 
dollars a week to two or three hundred, according to 
the prominence and cleverness of the clown. Salaries 
are never less than twenty-five. If I had a son, I 
would certainly allow him to become a clown if he had 
an inclination for the work, but I should want him to 
be coached in the old-school methods, which at the 
same time would not interfere with the slapstick 
comedy if the manager engaging him found that the 
slapstick pleased his audiences best.”’ 

Another of the old-school clowns and one of the few 
in this country is Frank Kenebel, now doing a clever 
bit of pantomimic work with Mabel Taliaferro in 
** Polly of the Circus.’’ Mr. Kenebel comes of a cir- 
cus family, and, while he understands various branches 
of stage and circus work, his heart warms toward the 
painted face, the Pierrot coat, and the eight-toed 


OF THE CIRCUS,” NOW ON TOUR 


Russian minister, said: ‘‘ It was impossible, 
with self-respect or with a just regard to the 
dignity of the country, to permit Mr. Cat- 
acazy to continue to hold intercourse with 
this government after his personal abuse 
of government officials, and during his persist- 
ent interferences, through various means, with the 
relations between the United States and other 
powers.’’ Lured on by a bogus personage calling him- 
self ‘‘ Murchison,’’ who pretended to be an English- 
man and who asked Sackville West’s advice in the 
campaign of 1888 on that subject, the duped British 
minister said that a vote for Cleveland in that canvass 
would be more agreeable to England than would a 
vote for Harrison. The correspondence was published 
immediately, and naturally it angered Clevcland, who 
was then President, and he asked for the luckless 
minister’s recall, which request, of course, was com- 
plied with. De Lome’s indiscreet utterances in the 
controversy between Spain and the United States, be- 
fore the Cuban war, sent him back to Madrid. 

The Chevalier Hulsemann, Austria’s representative 
at Washington, was a diplomat who was benefited by 
the trouble which he got into. His remonstrance to 
President Fillmore about the friendship our govern- 
ment showed for Hungary in the rebellion of 1849, 
and at the welcome we gave to Kossuth and others of 
his patriotic countrymen, called out a tremendous 
broadside from Webster, the Secretary of State, in 
which the effete monarchies of the Old World were held 
up to scorn. As Webster’s 





play a part in the legitimate; 
but an actor, however clever, 
cannot step from the stage 
into the ring and at once make 
good asaclown. He has been 
too accustomed to having his 
voice assist his hands and his 
speech create the comedy or 
tragedy. The clown tells his 
story entirely with his eyes, 
his hands, and his feet. Apro- 
pos of this, an interesting 
fact concerning clowning is 
that foreign audiences under- 
stand the work much better 
than Americans do. In Cuba, 
for instance, where the hands 
are brought into constant use 
in conversation, the gesture 
of a clown that would pass un- 
noticed by an American audi- 
ence will convey its meaning 








reputation had traveled round 
the globe, his vehement re- 
sponse to the _ insignificant 
Hulsemann, then only a charge 
d’affaires, Austria having no 
regularly accredited minister 
at Washington at the moment, 
created a sensation in every 
European capital, immediately 
and immensely incréased 
Hulsemann’s prestige, and ob- 
tained promotion for him in 
the diplomatic field. 

When Jackson’s Democratic 
and Whig enemies in the Sen- 
ate, in the hope of embarrass- 
ing Jackson and of humiliat- 
ing Van Buren, rejected the 
nomination of Van Buren as 
minister to England (the nom- 
ination had been made during 
the recess of the Senate, and 








at once to the Cuban. It is 
the same in all countries 
where the hands and arms are 
used to assist the tongue. 


Right to left: 


THE HIPPODROME CLOWNS OFF THE STAGE—NINE SERIOUS AND GENTLEMANLY PERSONS.—Hall. 
Adams, Hanson, Warren, Holland, Marceline, Powers, Harris, Revell, Shaw. 


Van Buren was at his post in 
Fngland when the Senate re- 
fused to confirm him) in 1832, 
the outcome was different from 





That is the principal reason 
of Pilar Moran’s failure to in- 
troduce pantomime into New 
York. New Yorkers do not 
use their hands while speak- 
ing. Miss Moran’s gestures, 
cloquent with meaning, were 
regarded by them without 
understanding. 

‘But everything has its 
time. About every fifteen 
years the dramatic world com- 
pletes its revolution—drama, 
musical comedy, and tragedy 
each having their turn at the 
top for a brief period, then 
moving along to make place 
for something else. The pres- 
ent craze for religious and 
psychic plays will gradually 
go the way of melodrama, and 
the classic drama will un- 








what they expected and in- 
tended. Van Buren’s Demo- 
cratic rival and enemy, Cal- 
houn, who had aided in rolling 
the adverse vote against him, 
exclaimed, jubilantly, ‘‘It will 
kill him, sir; kill him dead. 
He will never kick, sir; never 
kick.’’ A wiser man than Cal- 
houn or than any other ot 
Jackson’s and Van Buren’s en- 
emies in that conspiracy, 
Thomas H. Benton, said, 
** You have broken a minister 
and made a Vice-President. ’’ 
This was prophetic. In the 
convention shortly afterward 
which nominated Jackson for 
re-election, Jackson placed Van 
Buren on the ticket for Vice- 
President, and he made Van 
Buren President in 1836. 
Possibly the Hill incident 








doubtedly come once more 
into its own. Fashions in 
public entertainments return 


LINE-UP OF THE HIPPODROME CLOWNS AS THEY APPEAR ON THE STAGE 


GARBED AND JOLLY COMPANY.—Haill, 


4 GROTESQUELY 


may turn out to be fortunate, in 
the long run, for its principal 
figure. 
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Spring Attractions for New York Theatre-goers 






































RUTH MAYCLIFFE IN “GIRLS,” CLYDE FITCH'S WHO'S WHO ON THE RIALTO. FRITZI SCHEFF, WHO WILL PLAY IN A NEW 
REFRESHING COMEDY, AT DALY'S. 32. JOSEPHINE COHAN, GEORGE M. COHAN AND TOM LEWIS, IN “ THE YANKEE MUSICAL COMEDY UNDER THE MANAGEMENT 
Hall. PRINCE, Caricatures by E. A. Goewey. OF CHARLES DILLINGHAM NEXT SEASON. 




















CHARLOTTE WALKER AS ~ AGATHA, IN wii 3. wntin odie - i sax is “eum Yanan semen? ADELINE GENEE, THE DASHING LITTLE 
" . > waD : " . JERRY J., )LE)} .. JOSEP i‘ ) GEORGE . CO THE 2E PRINCE reEtrerp , ” 
THE VIRILE WAR DRAMA AT THE bi Be "° \ . i = me mee ? 3 a ANK CE, DANSEUSE, IN “‘ THE SOUL KISS,” AT 

STUYVESANT.—Otto Sarony Co. AT HAS MADE A HIT, AT THE KNICKERBOCKER. THE NEW YORK.—Otto Sarony Co. 


























SAM BERNARD, IN THE BRISK COMEDY, “ NEARLY A HERO,” ENJOYING AN 


HENRY E. DIXEY AND HELEN TRACY IN “PAPA LEBONNARD,” THE 
INTERMINABLE RUN AT THE CASINO.—Hall. 


POWERFUL FRENCH COMEDY DRAMA, AT THE BIJOU.— White. 



































EUGENE WALTER, AUTHOR OF THE sUc- SOCIETY SIGHT-SEERS AT THE MINEOLA COUNTRY FAIR IN THE MUSICAL JOE WEBER, THE POPULAR COMEDIAN 
CESSFUL DRAMAS, PAID IN FULL, . COMEDY HIT, “ THE MERRY-GO-ROUND,” AT IN THE BURLESQUE OF “ THE 
AND “ THE WOLF. White. THE CIRCLE. MERRY WIDOW,” ON TOUR.—Bangs. 
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Why John A. Johnson Should Be Nominated for the Presidency 


By Frederick B. Lynch 


and pleasantly, 
life of the 


some few years life ran along placid; 
easy-going 


tow! 


being the same comfortable, 
average country 
In 1894, the same year in which he married Miss 
Elinore Preston, 
suaded to take 
State Senate, 
overcome the large Re publican 
trict. Nominated to th 


he made a vigorous campaign on State issues and this 


progressl\ e 


a drawing teacher, Johnson was per 
the Democratic nomination for the 
but was defeated, not being able to 
majority in his dis 


same office four vears later, 


tion of 


insurance 


rallway domestic insurance reforms, 


passes, 


and leading participation by the Governor in national 


reforms. On the administrative side the 


Governor’s two terms are remarkable for the close at- 
tention he 


has given to his duties as a member of 


various important boards charged with large responsi- 
bility. 
on the job.”’ 


With these boards he has been a ‘‘ Governor 





sé QO E LET th American people get close to 
this man, learn his early history and strug- 
g is I know them, feel his friendship as I have felt 
it, see his intense love and kindness for his fellow- 
men as I have seen it, and no power on earth can 
deter them from placing him at the head of our Fed 
eral government.’’ These are the words of a friend 
and former employé of Governor John A. Johnson, of 
Minnesota. 
Whether John A. Johnson shall ever be President 
of the United States or not, he has 
made a success of life and has 
proved that the republic still 
spells ** opportunity.”’ Possibly 
not since Lincoln’s time has a 
man risen to prominence from 
greater obscurity and_ through 
greater suffering, harder toil, and 


more tragic sadness than he whom 
his friends delight to call the 
‘* great Governor of Minnesot@.’’ 
John A. Johnson was born at 
St. Peter, Minn., then a little vil 
lage, in the beautiful valley of the 


Minnesota, July 28th, 1861. His 
parents were both immigrants 
from Sweden, who had come to 
St. Peter in the fifties. The 


father, Gustav, was a man of good 
education and had inherited some 
property, which proved to be his 
undoing, for he 
victim of his joviality and squand 
ered his inheritance. Feeling that 
the only hope for the future was 
to get away from his old associates 
and comrades, he persuaded the 
Evenson family, who had migrated 
from the native village in Sweden 
to Minnesota, to help him to come 
to the new land. At first his ref 
ormation appeared to be complete 
and he took up the trade of black 
smithing, which he had learned in 
his youth, and in took to 
wife an orphan Swedish girl liv- 
ing in St. Peter. For the first 
few years all went well and the 
family prospers d, but a little later 
Gustav succumbed to the habits 
formed in the old country, and 
from that time on for years the 
family history is pitiful 
description. 

The second son, John, was born 


soon became a 


L858 


beyond 


in the village of St. Peter in 
1861, and his first consciousness 
of life was associated with sur- 


roundings of misery, unhappiness, 
material want, and family troubles. 
At this time his mother was sup 
porting the family by taking in 
washing, and as soon as John was 
physically able he acted as her de- 
livery boy when not in school. At 








In person Governor Johnson is ta thin, slightly 
stooped. His face is an intense one, indelibly marked 
with the lines of the many cares 

that have been hi from baby- 

hood, but withal a kindly, sym- 

pathetic face. He is gentle in 


manner and rather easy-going. 
He doesn’t like to offend, but 
when his mind is made up and 


he braces himself to face a 


problem and looks at it square- 
ly, his ‘‘ Yes’”’ or ‘‘ No”’ is ir- 
revocable, 

Governor Johnson has very 
reluctantly allowed himself to 


be drawn into the contest for 
the Democratic presidential nom- 
He has for years been 
a friend and a personal admirer 
of Mr. Bryan, and supported the 
Nebraskan in 1896 and 1900. 
He hated to be put in a position 
of opposing Mr. Bryan or thwart- 
ing his ambition. Moreover, he 
is so simple and unassuming that 


nation. 


he could hardly believe that he 
vas suitable presidential timber. 
But now that he is in the con- 


test, he is permitting his friends 


to make it as vigorous and as 


effective as the lack of time 
permits. To-day there is not 
a State in the Union that has 
not felt the Johnson ‘‘ boom”’ in 
some measure, and impartial po- 


litical observers concede that the 
‘* great Democratic Governor ”’ of 
Minnesota has’ better than a 
fighting chance of being nomi- 
nated at Denver. His friends 
feel that he has a better pros- 
pect of being elected, if nomi- 


nated, than any other Democratic 
and they that 
they would as soon oppose John- 
son to Taft as to any other pos- 
sible Republican nominee. 

While Johnson is a 
stanch Democrat of historic Dem- 
principles, tinged with 
modern interpretation, no Re- 
publican need fear that the 
country will ‘‘go to the dogs’’ 
under his administration. He is 
a careful man of sound judgment, 
is a great believer in the repub- 
lic, a whole-souled American, in- 


candidate, assert 


Governor 


ocratic 








twelve years of age the boy came’ 
to the conclusion that the family 
could not afford to allow him to re- 
main in school any 
begged his mother’s 


longer. 
permission 


to quit school and take employment in a village 
store. She opposed this self-sacrifice because she 
feared that it meant the end of her son’s educa- 


tion, but John was firm and thus his school days for- 
ever ended. For several years he continued to work 
in the store at a salary of twelve and fourteen dollars 
a month, and later entered the employ of a druggist 
and became a licensed pharmacist. When he was 
fourteen years old he judged his income sufficient to 
support the family, and proudly told the mother that 
she need no longer work as a laundress, and from that 
time on he was the entire support of his mother and 
several other children. In his early twenties he was 
for two or three years employed by a railway con- 
tractor in Minnesota and Iowa; and he was in Man- 
kato, a little city not far distant from St. Peter, when 
there came to him the opportunity that proved to be 
the turning-point in his life. 

Friends had acquired control of the St. Peter 
H-rald. Knowing the boy’s studious habits, how he 
had devoured the entire village library, and how he 
vad educated himself in other ways, and feeling great 
confidence in his capacity to do whatever was given 
him to do, they offered him the editorship and half- 
interest in the newspaper. John had to admit that 
the strain of supporting a family and providing for 
the education of the younger children, as well as buy- 
ing in the homestead when it was sold for taxes, left 
him without any funds for investment. His friends, 
however, were equal to the occasion and purchased a 
half-interest for him, with the understanding that he 
was to repay them as he could. Then began a brighter 
life era. The young man became an important per- 
sonage in the community. He lived its life, mixed 
with the people in all their social affairs, took an 
active interest in politics, published a good country 
newspaper, and soon came to be recognized as one of 
the leading Democratic editors of Minnesota. For 


He Gov 


JOHN A. JOHNSON, 


ernor of Minnesota, a possible Democratic nominee for President. 


time succeeded. He served through two sessions of 
the Legislature, and his career was chiefly notable for 
the leadership of his party in the successful contest 
for an increased gross earnings tax on railways. “At 
the end of his legislative term, in 1902, he could have 
had the Democratic nomination for the governorship, 
but declined it, preferring to stand for re-election to 
the Legislature. This time he was defeated by a 
small plurality. Then two more years as country 
editor. In 1904, when the Democratic nomination for 
the governorship was tendered him, he saw a chance 
for victory and somewhat reluctantly accepted it. 
He accomplished the impossible by securing a plural- 
ity of 8,000 at the same time that the State was giv- 
ing President Roosevelt a plurality of 161,000. Tae 
Legislature was overwhelmingly Republican, but the 
Governor found a way to get along with it success- 
fully, and between them they turned out so much good 
and popular legislation that in 1906, when the Gov- 
ernor was renominated by the Democrats, the people 
could not resist the slogan of ‘‘ One good term de- 
serves another,’’ and he was re-elected by a plurality 
of 77,000 in strongly Republican Minnesota, and, by 
virtue of that popular verdict, he is to-day Governor 
of Minnesota. 

The record of legislation secured and administra- 
tive progress made during his administration is a long 
story. Among the things accomplished were the 
creation of an expert tax commission, the increase of 
the assessed valuation of the United States Steel 
Corporation in the State from $32,000,000 to $190,- 
000,000, the reduction of railway rates on freight, the 
introduction of two-cent railway passenger rate, tax- 
ation of sleeping-car companies, modern mortgage tax, 
reciprocal demurrage laws, a free State employment 
bureau, the extension of the sale of Minnesota State- 
made binding twine to other States a law providing 
for municipal ownership of public utilities, the aboli- 


Ribble. 


tensely in sympathy with the mil- 
lions, whose hard life he has 
lived, and yet fully aware that 
reforms are not made by rapid 
pen scratches or loud talk. He 
is a man more disposed to act than to debate, 
and more inclined to act with deliberation than with 
haste. 


A Strange New Country and People. 


|‘ SPITE of the activity of explorers for many cen- 

turies past, there are still portions of the globe 
that are very little known to the outside world. A 
country called Ta-Liang-Chang, just south of Thibet, 
had never until a little over a year ago been pene- 
trated by a white man. Recently Captain D’Ollone, a 
prominent French traveler, has returned to Paris after 
a visit to the hitherto almost unknown land. Its in- 
habitants are called Lolos, and so far as historical 
records go, they have always been independent. Efforts 
to subdue them have often been made by the Chinese, 
but the troops of the latter have invariably been de- 
feated and many of them captured and made slaves. 
The Lolos are good fighters, but in maintaining their 
independence they have been highly favored by the 
nature of the country. Ta-Liang-Chang is said to be 
the world’s largest natural fortress. It is bounded on 
the north by a river which cannot be forded, on the 
south, west, and east by lofty mountains, with very 
few passes. 

Captain D’Ollone regards the Lolos as much superior 
to the Thibetans in civilization. He says that they 
are the only half-civilized people that he has ever met 
who have a scientific system of hygiene, and a system 
of ethics much like that set forth in the Sermon on 
the Mount. The Lolos live in well-ventilated houses 
and make a great point of bodily cleanliness. They 
are brave, polite, true to their promises, and kind and 
respectful to foreigners whom they like. The origin 
of the Lolos is unexplained, but there is evidence of 
Chinese blood among them. Their features are regu- 
lar and almost Grecian in type. 
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The Pacific Fleet Grandly Welcomed at San Francisco 
































WONDERFUL NIGHT ILLUMINATION-——-THE SUPERB WARSHIPS CLEARLY SEEN IN ADMIRAL EVANS RIDING IN THE PROCESSION WITH MAYOR 
THE BACKGROUND. TAYLOR, BOWING AND SMILING AT THE CHEERING CROWDS, 
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GREATEST NAVAL PARADE ON RECORD-—-7,000 SAILORS AND MARINES NAVAL PARADERS MARCHING AND COUNTERMARCHING ON MARKET STREET IN FRONT 
PASSING THROUGH MARKET STREET ON THEIR FIVE-MILE MARCH. OF THE GRAND- AND REVIEWING-STANDS, 


Photographs by R. M. Steele. 


A Big German Ship Wrecked on the Long Island Coast 























ILL-FATED FOUR-MASTER “ PETER RICKMERS” ON” THE SHOALS, POUNDED BY WAVES AND FAST GOING TO PIECES—SHE WENT 
ASHORE ON SHORT BEACH, NEAR FREEPORT, IN A FOG AND 100 MEN ON BOARD WERE IN DANGER OF DEATH. 


























LIFE-SAVERS DRAGGING THEIR BOAT UP THE BEACH AFTER A PERILOUS TRIP FROM THE “ RICKMERS” WITH PART OF THE RESCUED CREW OF THE “ RICKMERS” SAFE 
j MEMBERS OF HER CREW-—-ALL OF THE LATTER WERE RESCUED WITH GREAT DIFFICULTY. AGAIN ON SHORE. 
% 
Photographs by B. G. Phillips. 
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Police Horses To Stop Runaways 























AND MADE TO RUN 
HORSE. 


ATTACHED TO A VEHICLE 
AN OFFICER ON A POLICE 


HORSE, 


AWAY, CHASED BY 





MOUNTED POLICEMAN PREPARING, WITH HIS HORSE AT FULL GALLOP, 


TO HEAD OFF THE RUNAWAY. 





























THE RUNAWAY OVERTAKEN, AND WITH THE AID OF THE INTELLIGENT 


POLICE HORSE, BROUGHT SUDDENLY TO A STANDSTILL. 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


LBERT STICKNEY, a well-known lawyer and 
author, at New York, May 4th, aged 68. 

** Uncle Dan’’ Whipple, a member of General Fre- 
mont’s exploring party on the historic trip across the 
Rockies, at Traver’s City, Mich., May 3d, aged 100. 

Mrs. Fannie Antisde Simons, writer of stories, at 
Detroit, Mich., May 4th. 

Albert Auguste Cochon de Lapparent, the French 
geologist and author, at Paris, May 5th, aged 69. 

Professor Gilbert M. Gowell, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, a poultry expert, at Orono, Me., 
May 6th, aged 63. 


Photographs by H. D. Blauveit. 


Facial Beauty Preserved 


By CuticurA Soap, ASSISTED BY CUTICURA OINT- 
MENT, THE GREAT SKIN CURE. 

Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sana- 
tive, and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, Cuticura Soap is be- 
lieved to be not only the most effective skin purifying 
and beautifying soap ever compounded, but it is also 
the purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
For facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affections, 
falling hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, rough 
hands, and sanative, antiseptic cleansing, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless. 


OFFICER AND HIS PROUD STEED LEADING 


BACK THE 
RUNAWAY IN TRIUMPH. 


A Delicious Drink. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of water and sugar 
to suit invigorates and refreshes. 


REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 


has made it famous.’’ For home 


‘Its purity 
and office. 


Three Generations of Healthy Babies 
have been successfully raised on Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk; more each year than on all so-called 
‘‘ infant foods’’ combined. Thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials received annually from physicians and 
grateful parents testify to the merits of Eagle Brand. 


























REMAINS OF ONE OF THE CURIOUS LITTLE 
FREIGHT CARS OF THE TIME. 

















TERRIBLE ACCIDENT ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD, NEAR UTICA, N. Y.-A WOODEN BRIDGE COLLAPSED WHILE TWO TRAINS, 


A PASSENGER AND FREIGHT, WERE CROSSING IT IN OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS—NINE PERSONS WERE KILLED AND FORTY INJURED. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED PASSENGER CAR, A 
PERFECT WRECK. 


THRILLING EVENT OF HALF A CENTURY AGO.—Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, May 22d, 1858, and copyrighted. 
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The Surprising Wealth of Magazine Makers 


LEVEN years ago an American publisher who had 
just started a magazine, bearing his name, which 

is now one of the best known in the United States, 
went over to England and contracted with two well- 
known English authors for a quantity of fiction manu- 
script. The publisher agreed to pay one author $4,000 
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id the other $5,000. The magazine enterprise was 

-w, its funds were limited, and the publisher asked 

e authors to take part of their pay in the shares of 
the magazine company. The first author took half of 
his amount, or $2,000, in the magazine’s stock. He 
got twenty shares. The other refused absolutely to 
consider any stock payment. 

Ten years later an American business man crossed 
to England and visited this author who had obtained 
the magazine shares. A bargain was made. The 
American paid the Englishman a round $20,000 for his 
twenty shares of stock. In ten years the magazine 
had become one of the foremost publications of the 
world; its shares had risen in value from $100 to 
$1,000; they had increased in worth 1,000 per cent. ; 
but, more than that, the dividends which the stock 
paid the English author during the decade reached a 
total of $14,000. For his $2,000 worth of manuscript 
of imagination this writer eventually received a sum 
of $34,000 hard cash. It is said that the second 
author, who had refused shares altogether, was a 
much disappointed man. If he had taken stock in- 
stead of the money which he so firmly insisted upon, 
he would have had an asset worth $50,000 and would 
have received $35,000 in dividends—a total of $85,000 
for $5,000 worth of fiction! 

The wealth and development of the business of 
magazine publishing in the United States is one of 
the most surprising facts of the present commercial 
life of this country. Every year more than $75,000, - 
000 is spent by the American public in the American 
rhagazines, by those who buy these periodicals to read 
and those who purchase advertising space in them. 
The popular monthly publications of the United States 
have during the last d2cade created immense fortunes. 
Their development is a thrilling commercial story. 

About a score of years ago Frank A. Munsey ar- 
rived in New York with a total capital of $250. The 
Munsey properties are now worth $12,000,000 and pay 
in actual profits $1,200,000 every year. They are 
increasing steadily in value and income. Frank 
Munsey is wealthy. Every one knows, of course, that 
magazines make their enormous income from adver- 
tising. For many things the magazine is the best of 





all advertising vehicles. It goes into the homes of 
men and women, and is usually carefully and thor- 
oughly read. Advertisers are willing to pay what at 
first glance seem to be extravagant figures for the 
privilege of presenting their wares in the pages of a 
popular magazine. 


By John Howard Brooks 


It costs you $500 to insert a single page advertise- 
ment only once in the Munsey, Frank A. Munsey’s 
leading publication, and the profits to Mr. Munsey 
from his advertising in that magazine every month 
amount to more than $70,000, or every year to about 
$840,000. 

An advertisement covering one page and printed in 
a single issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal costs the 
snug little sum of $4,000—enough to buy a very com- 
fortable cottage in the country. You wonder how 
such advertising pays. Look at it this way: 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is bought every month 
by 1,200,000 persons. Suppose that you have some- 
thing tosell. You get up acircular describing it, and 
send that circular through the mails to 1,200,000 per- 
sons, putting one-cent stamps on your envelopes. The 
postage alone will cost you $12,000! And your cir- 
cular would not receive the same attention by any 
means as the same matter would receive printed in a 
page advertisement in the Ladies’ Home ‘Journal, 
which costs you $4,000. That is. why merchants, 
manufacturers, and others will pay vast sums of 
money to magazines for advertising; and because 
business men are glad to pay these sums, magazines 
make mighty fortunes for their publishers. 

Not long ago Mr. Cyrus K. Curtis, head of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, which 
owns the Ladies’ Home Journal as well as the Saturday 
Evening Post, refused an offer of $10,000,000 for the 
names alone of those two publications. It is not sur- 
prising that hedid so. The gross income to the Curtis 
Publishing Company from these two periodicals is 
nearly $6,000,000 a year. The net profit annually is 
certainly well above $1,000,000. 

Profits in magazine publishing are the rule rather 
than the exception. The income from McClure’s 
Magazine in advertising is an average of more than 
$850,000 a year. Mr. McClure left Knox College, at 
Galesburg, Ill., and rode on a freight train, it is said, 
to Boston to carve out his fortune. His magazine 
was started only twelve years ago. In a decade that 
business enterprise has lifted Samuel 8S. McClure to 
great power and wealth and toa high place among the 
citizens of the republic. 

The Cosmopolitan, now owned by William Randolph 
Hearst, has an advertising earning of nearly $700,000 
a year; Everybody’s was formerly owned by John 
Wanamaker, the merchant. It was bought for about 

250,000 by acompany organized by Erman J. Ridgway 
and John Adams Thayer, men of magazine and adver- 
tising training. Within only three years that periodi- 
cal increased to a value of $1,500,000, an enhancement 
of 600 per cent. In other words, the property doubled 
in value every six months. The net profits, it is said, 
from Everybody’s now are between $600,000 and $800, - 
000 every year, so that that property is worth some- 
where between $6,000,000 and $8,000,000. 

The most striking recent magazine success is the 
new Broadway. Two years ago that magazine was 
not known outside of a limited circle. Not long ago 
it came under the control of Mr. Benjamin B. Hamp- 
ton, of New York. Like other prominent magazine 
publishers, Mr. Hampton’s career has been full of 
dramatic interest. As a boy of sixteen he conducted 
a newspaper in an Illinois town. At the age when 
most young men are playing baseball or football, Mr. 
Hampion was the publisher of a daily newspaper of 
importance in the city of Galesburg, Ill. He was a 
powerful influence in political and business circles in 
acity of 25,000 people, with a wealthy and populous 
surrounding territory, at a period in life when the 
average young man is beginning to perplex his mind 
with the first vague thoughts of what he is going to 
do for a living when he ‘‘ grows up.”’ 

Mr. Hampton was quickly drawn to the publication 
centre of the United States, New York City. He had 
been in the metropolis only a short time when he 
established an advertising agency. He started with 
one room and a stenographer. In five years he had 
an establishment that occupied two floors of a large 
office building, his staff consisted of 200 men and 
women, and his agency ranked among the four largest 
in the United States. 

A few months ago Mr. Hampton entered the maga- 
zine field. He obtained control of the Broadway 
Magazine, and before it became generally known who 
was the inspiring and directing spirit in that publica- 
tion, Broadway had come to be recognized as the 
brightest and perhaps the most interesting of all the 
magazines. It went rapidly to the front. It is now 
sold by the scores of thousands in every important 
news depot and on every general news-stand in the 
country. In an industry where success comes quickly, 
the Broadway Magazine made a record for progress. 
In two years it increased its circulation by 1,000 per 
cent. ; its advertising by 1,200 per cent. 

No other line of legitimate business sees such 
rapid,advancement as this. The number of magazines 
bought by the American people is increasing steadily 
and rapidly month by month. In a country with 
nearly 85,000,000 population, growing so swiftly as 
is the population of the United States, there is no 
limit to magazine possibilities. Those which are con- 
ducted by men of vigor, push, and intelligence go 
steadily forward to greater financial success. I pre- 
dict that within five years the most able and aggres- 
sive magazines will reach a monthly circulation of 
2,000,000 copies and earnings of from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 a year. 

I have mentioned only a few of the great magazine 
fortune-makers. I could prolong the list to cover 
pages. I could give you similar details concerning 
Pearson’s, Ainslee’s, the Red Book, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 


the Woman’s Home Companion, and many others, but 
I wish to bring out another point. It is this: 

The immense fortunes which the magazines are 
making have remained in a few hands. Magazine 
publishers in the beginning of their business careers 
have used their own capital together with that of a 
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small circle of friends. Each great monthly periodical 
has made personal wealth for a small coterie of men— 
those who were fortunate enough to secure a financial 
interest in the earlier periods of these publications. 
For instance, $100 invested in the Munsey’s Magazine 
soon after it was established would now be worth 
$12,000 and would be paying dividends of $1,200 every 
year. But the opportunity to get Mr. Munsey’s stock 
was limited. 

The men who became financially interested in the 
magazine publishers at the start have, in fact, made 
greater profits than have been made in any other busi- 
ness. Each magazine success is the result of a new 
idea, original in its conception, different from the 
others. Munsey’s was popular and low in price. 
McClure’s followed the idea to a certain extent of a 
monthly newspaper. Everybody’s has its own plan, 
the Cosmopolitan another; but undoubtedly the most 
interesting of all is that of the Broadway, because 
this plan includes an opportunity to participate 
in the profits of a growing, flourishing magazine 
property. 

I cannot give the details of that plan here. It has 
been in effect for some time, and it has resulted in 
greatly increasing the circulation and the popularity 
of that publication. It furnished an opportunity 
which was never before open to men and women of 
moderate means to secure a share in the splendid 
profits of magazine publishing, and this opportunity 
was quickly accepted by those who learned of it. 

I cannot state authoritatively whether or not the 
opportunity which the Broadway Magazine offered to 
its subscribers still remains open. You can learn this 
only by writing at once directly to Mr. Caleb T. Litch- 
field, secretary, Marbridge Building, Herald Square, 
New York. It might be to your advantage to state 
to Mr. Litchfield that you have read this article in 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 

Its original plans and the great ability and vigor of 
its management have carried the Broadway Magazine 
forward so rapidly that publication experts state that it 
will unquestionably become the most profitable of all its 
contemporaries. Advertising men, prominent newspa- 
per men, and others in close touch with the publication 





field were among the first to take advantage of the 
unique plan of the Broadway Magazine. They were 
familiar with the standing and ability of its publish- 
ers, and they knew from personal contact that the per- 
centage of success in the business of magazine pub- 
lishing is greater than that in any other industry. 
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Training New York Police Horses To Stop Runaways 


























HORSE, ATTACHED TO A VEHICLE 


AN OFFICER ON 


AND MADE TO RUN 
A POLICE HORSE. 


AWAY, CHASED BY 





MOUNTED POLICEMAN PREPARING, WITH HIS HORSE AT FULL GALLOP, 


TO HEAD OFF THE RUNAWAY. 
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THE RUNAWAY OVERTAKEN, AND WITH THE AID OF THE INTELLIGENT 





POLICE HORSE, BROUGHT SUDDENLY TO A STANDSTILL. 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


LBERT STICKNEY, a well-known lawyer and 
author, at New York, May 4th, aged 68. 

‘Uncle Dan’’ Whipple, a member of General Fre- 
mont’s exploring party on the historic trip across the 
Rockies, at Traver’s City, Mich., May 3d, aged 100. 

Mrs. Fannie Antisde Simons, writer of stories, at 
Detroit, Mich., May 4th. 

Albert Auguste Cochon de Lapparent, the French 
geologist and author, at Paris, May 5th, aged 69. 

Professor Gilbert M. Gowell, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, a poultry expert, at Orono, Me., 
May 6th, aged 63. 


Photographs by H. D. Blauvelt. 


Facial Beauty Preserved 
By CutTicurA Soap, ASSISTED BY CUTICURA 
MENT, THE GREAT SKIN CURE. 


OINT- 


Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sana- 
tive, and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, Cuticura Soap is be- 
lieved to be not only the most effective skin purifying 
and beautifying soap ever compounded, but it is also 
the purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
For facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affections, 
falling hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, rough 
hands, and sanative, antiseptic cleansing, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless. 


OFFICER AND HIS PROUD STEED LEADING BACK THE 


RUNAWAY IN TRIUMPH. 


A Delicious Drink. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of water and sugar 
to suit invigorates and refreshes. 
REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
has made it famous.’’ For home 


“Its purity 
and office. 


Three Generations of Healthy Babies 
have been successfully raised on Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk; more each year than on all so-called 
‘‘ infant foods’’ combined. Thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials received annually from physicians and 
grateful parents testify to the merits of Eagle Brand. 
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REMAINS OF ONE OF THE CURIOUS LITTLE 
FREIGHT CARS OF THE TIME. 

















TERRIBLE ACCIDENT ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD, NEAR UTICA, N. Y.—A WOODEN BRIDGE COLLAPSED WHILE TWO TRAINS, 


A PASSENGER AND FREIGHT, WERE CROSSING IT IN OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS—NINE PERSONS WERE KILLED AND FORTY INJURED. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED PASSENGER CAR, A 
PERFECT WRECK. 


THRILLING EVENT OF HALF A CENTURY AGO.—Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, May 22d, 1858, and copyrighted. 
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The Surprising Wealth of Magazine Makers 


LEVEN years ago an American publisher who had 
just started a magazine, bearing his name, which 

is now one of the best known in the United States, 
went over to England and contracted with two well 
known English authors for a quantity of fiction manu- 
script. The publisher agreed to pay one author $4,000 
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id the other $5,000. The magazine enterprise was 

‘w, its funds were limited, and the publisher asked 

e authors to take part of their pay in the shares of 
the magazine company. The first author took half of 
his amount, or $2,000, in the magazine’s stock. He 
got twenty shares. The other refused absolutely to 
consider any stock payment. 

Ten years later an American business man crossed 
to England and visited this author who had obtained 
the magazine shares. A bargain was made. The 
American paid the Englishman a round $20,000 for his 
twenty shares of stock. In ten years the magazine 
had become one of the foremost publications of the 
world; its shares had risen in value from $100 to 
$1,000; they had increased in worth 1,000 per cent. ; 
but, more than that, the dividends which the stock 
paid the English author during the decade reached a 
total of $14,000. For his $2,000 worth of manuscript 
of imagination this writer eventually received a sum 
of $34,600 hard cash. It is said that the second 
author, who had refused shares altogether, was a 
much disappointed man. If he had taken stock in- 
stead of the money which he so firmly insisted upon, 
he would have had an asset worth $50,000 and would 
have received $35,000 in dividends—a total of $85,000 
for $5,000 worth of fiction! 

The wealth and development of the business of 
magazine publishing in the United States is one of 
the most surprising facts of the present commercial 
life of this country. Every year more than $75,000,- 
000 is spent by the American public in the American 
magazines, by those who buy these periodicals to read 
and those who purchase advertising space in them. 
The popular monthly publications of the United States 
have during the last d2cade created immense fortunes. 
Their development is a thrilling commercial story. 

About a score of years ago Frank A. Munsey ar- 
rived in New York with a total capital of $250. The 
Munsey properties are now worth $12,000,000 and pay 
in actual profits $1,200,000 every year. They are 
increasing steadily in value and income. Frank 
Munsey is wealthy. Every one knows, of course, that 
magazines make their enormous income from adver- 
tising. For many things the magazine is the best of 
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all advertising vehicles. It goes into the homes of 
men and women, and is usually carefully and thor- 
oughly read. Advertisers are willing to pay what at 
first glance seem to be extravagant figures for the 
privilege of presenting their wares in the pages of a 
popular magazine. 


By John Howard Brooks 


It costs you $500 to insert a single page advertise 
ment only once in the Munsey, Frank A. Munsey’s 
leading publication, and the profits to Mr. Munsey 
from his advertising in that magazine every month 
amount to more than $70,000, or every year to about 
$840,000. ia 

An advertisement covering one page and printed in 
a single issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal costs the 
snug little sum of $4,000—enough to buy a very com- 
fortable cottage in the country. You wonder how 
such advertising pays. Look at it this way: 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is bought every month 
by 1,200,000 persons. Suppose that you have some- 
thing tosell. You get up acircular describing it, and 
send that circular through the mails to 1,200,000 per- 
sons, putting one-cent stamps on your envelopes. The 
postage alone will cost you $12,000! And your cir- 
cular would not receive the same attention by any 
means as the same matter would receive printed in a 
page advertisement in the Ladies’ Home ‘Journal, 
which costs you $4,000. That is why merchants, 
manufacturers, and others will pay vast sums of 
money to magazines for advertising; and because 
business men are glad to pay these sums, magazines 
make mighty fortunes for their publishers. 

Not long ago Mr. Cyrus K. Curtis, head of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, which 
owns the Ladies’ Home Journal as well as the Saturday 
Evening Post, refused an offer of $10,000,000 for the 
names alone of those two publications. It is not sur- 
prising that hedid so. The gross income to the Curtis 
Publishing Company from these two periodicals is 
nearly $6,000,000 a year. The net profit annually is 
certainly well above $1,000,000. 

Profits in magazine publishing are the rule rather 
than the exception. The income from McClure’s 
Magazine in advertising is an average of more than 
$850,000 a year. Mr. McClure left Knox College, at 
Galesburg, Ill., and rode on a freight train, it is said, 
to Boston to carve out his fortune. His magazine 
was started only twelve years ago. In a decade that 
business enterprise has lifted Samuel S. McClure to 
great power and wealth and toa high place among the 
citizens of the republic. 

The Cosmopolitan, now owned by William Randolph 
Hearst, has an advertising earning of nearly $700,000 
a year; Everybody’s was formerly owned by John 
Wanamaker, the merchant. It was bought for about 

250,000 by acompany organized by Erman J. Ridgway 
and John Adams Thayer, men of magazine and adver- 
tising training. Within only three years that periodi- 
cal increased to a value of $1,500,000, an enhancement 
of 600 per cent. In other words, the property doubled 
in value every six months. The net profits, it is said, 
from Everybody’s now are between $600,000 and $800, - 
000 every year, so that that property is worth some- 
where between $6,000,000 and $8,000,000. 

The most striking recent magazine success is the 
new Broadway. Two years ago that magazine was 
not known outside of a limited circle. Not long ago 
it came under the control of Mr. Benjamin B. Hamp- 
ton, of New York. Like other prominent magazine 
publishers, Mr. Hampton’s career has been full of 
dramatic interest. As a boy of sixteen he conducted 
a newspaper in an Illinois town. At the age when 
most young men are playing baseball or football, Mr. 
Hampion was the publisher of a daily newspaper of 
importance in the city of Galesburg, Ill. He was a 
powerful influence in political and business circles in 
acity of 25,000 people, with a wealthy and populous 
surrounding territory, at a period in life when the 
average young man is beginning to perplex his mind 
with the first vague thoughts of what he is going to 
do for a living when he ‘‘ grows up.’’ 

Mr. Hampton was quickly drawn to the publication 
centre of the United States, New York City. He had 
been in the metropolis only a short time when he 
established an advertising agency. He started with 
one room and astenographer. In five years he had 
an establishment that occupied two floors of a large 
office building, his staff consisted of 200 men and 
women, and his agency ranked among the four largest 
in the United States. 

A few months ago Mr. Hampton entered the maga- 
zine field. He obtained control of the Broadway 
Magazine, and before it became generally known who 
was the inspiring and directing spirit in that publica- 
tion, Broadway had come to be recognized as the 
brightest and perhaps the most interesting of all the 
magazines. It went rapidly to the front. It is now 
sold by the scores of thousands in every important 
news depot and on every general news-stand in the 
country. In an industry where success comes quickly, 
the Broadway Magazine made a record for progress. 
In two years it increased its circulation by 1,000 per 
cent. ; its advertising by 1,200 per cent. 

No other line of legitimate business sees such 
rapid,advancement as this. The number of magazines 
bought by the American people is increasing steadily 
and rapidly month by month. In a country with 
nearly 85,000,000 population, growing so swiftly as 
is the population of the United States, there is no 
limit to magazine possibilities. Those which are con- 
ducted by men of vigor, push, and intelligence go 
steadily forward to greater financial success. I pre- 
dict that within five years the most able and aggres- 
sive magazines will reach a monthly circulation of 
2,000,000 copies and earnings of from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 a year. 

I have mentioned only a few of the great magazine 
fortune-makers. I could prolong the list to cover 
pages. I could give you similar details concerning 
Pearson’s, Ainslee’s, the Red Book, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


“ee 


the Woman’s Home Companion, and many others, but 
I wish to bring out another point. It is this: 
The immense fortunes which the magazines are 


making have remained in a few hands. Magazine 
publishers in the beginning of their business careers 
have used their own capital together with that of a 


- MCCLURE'S 
MAGAZINE 




















small circle of friends. Each great monthly periodical 
has made personal wealth for a small coterie of men— 
those who were fortunate enough to secure a financial 
interest in the earlier periods of these publications. 
For instance, $100 invested in the Munsey’s Magazine 
soon after it was established would now be worth 
$12,000 and would be paying dividends of $1,200 every 
year. But the opportunity to get Mr. Munsey’s stock 
was limited. 

The men who became financially interested in the 
magazine publishers at the start have, in fact, made 
greater profits than have been made in any other busi- 
ness. Each magazine success is the result of a new 
idea, original in its conception, different from the 
others. Munsey’s was popular and low in price. 
McClure’s followed the idea to a certain extent of a 
monthly newspaper. Everybody’s has its own plan, 
the Cosmopolitan another; but undoubtedly the most 
interesting of all is that of the Broadway, because 
this plan includes an opportunity to participate 
in the profits of a growing, flourishing magazine 
property. 

I cannot give the details of that plan here. It has 
been in effect for some time, and it has resulted in 
greatly increasing the circulation and the popularity 
of that publication. It furnished an opportunity 
which was never before open to men and women of 
moderate means to secure a share in the splendid 
profits of magazine publishing, and this opportunity 
was quickly accepted by those who learned of it. 

I cannot state authoritatively whether or not the 
opportunity which the Broadway Magazine offered to 
its subscribers still remains open. You can learn this 
only by writing at once directly to Mr. Caleb T. Litch- 
field, secretary, Marbridge Building, Herald Square, 
New York. It might be to your advantage to state 
to Mr. Litchfield that you have read this article in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

Its original plans and the great ability and vigor of 
its management have carried the Broadway Magazine 
forward so rapidly that publication experts state that it 
will unquestionably become the most profitable of all its 
contemporaries. Advertising men, prominent newspa- 
per men, and others in close touch with the publication 





field were among the first to take advantage of the 
unique plan of the Broadway Magazine. They were 
familiar with the standing and ability of its publish- 
ers, and they knew from personal contact that the per- 
centage of success in the business of magazine pub- 
lishing is greater than that in any other industry. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 
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AVE the people ever stopped to think 
how much they owe to the brains 
of our enterprising men of wealth? It 
has been said that over a million in-, 


e shareholders or bondholders 
and industrial incorporations 
are the Stock 
This a very moderate 
estimate, and cannot by any means in- 
the vast number of those who either 
directly or indirectly are wholly or partly 
dependent upon their income from se- 
curities for their support. Besides the 
individual who buys stocks or bonds, we 
must include the large number of sav- 
ings banks, the trustees for estates, and 


vestors al 
in railway 


whose securities sold or 


Exchange. 


is 


clude 


of institutions. Probably not less than 
five million persons in the United States 
have an interest in Stock Exchange se- 
curities. 


Suppose it were possible to drive the 
corporations and the railroads out of 
existence, and thus to debar the in- 
vestor, great and small, from the pur- 
chase of securities. What would the in- 
vestors, the savings banks, the trustees 
for estates do? They would not and 
could not risk their funds in building 


railroads creating or extending in- 
dustries. There would be too much risk 
in such enterprises, and trust funds could 
not thus be employed under the limita- 
tions of the law. The great captains of 
industry, fortunately for all, open the 
way to the investor, and give him or her 
the easiest and best chance to participate 
in the income of profitable concerns. It 
is their energy, foresight, sagacity, and 
industry that bring success, and it is this 
success which they share with the public. 
If failure follows, the captains of in- 
dustry must alone take the consequences. 


or 


Should not the enterprising men of 
wealth or combination of men of means 
be rewarded for the risk taken, and 


should not the reward be proportionate 
to the risk? Should it be forgotten that 
we must have great captains of industry 
to give the individual investor an oppor- 
tunity to participate in profitable enter- 
prises after their success has been es- 
tablished, and without: risk, burden, or 
responsibility? The widow who buys the 
bond or the stock of a prosperous corpora- 
tion and enjoys the benefit of a settled 
income is not troubled to take part in the 
management, to establish and maintain 


FIT THE GROCER 


Wife Made the Suggestion. 


A grocer has excellent opportunity to 
know the effects of special foods on his 
customers. A Cleveland grocer has a 
long list of customers that have been 
helped in health by leaving off coffee and 
using Postum Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his own experience: 
‘Two years ago 1] had been drinking 
coffee and must say that I was almost 
wrecked in my nerves. 

*‘ Particularly in the morning I was 
0 irritable and upset that I could hardly 
wait until the coffee was served, and 
then I had no appetite for breakfast and 
did not feel like attending to my store 
duties. 

** One day my wife suggested that in- 
asmuch as I was selling so much Postum 
there must be some merit in it and sug- 
gested that we try it. I took home a 
package and she prepared it according to 
directions. The result was a very happy 
one. My nervousness gradually disap- 
peared and to-day I am all right. I 
would advise every one affected in any 
way with nervousness or stomach trou- 
bles, to leave off coffee and use Postum 
Food Coffee.’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.’’ 
Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ in pack- 
ages. 


Ever read the above letter? A 
mew one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 





| considered the situation as it 
| they are among the impecunious who re- 
investments made with endowment funds 


to balance the intricate 
a competitive business. 
great in 


whose watch-care, 


and 
of 
demand 


economies, 
perplexities 
Should a share 
the 


puidance, 


she as 


profit those 


as 


and management are respon- 


sible for a corporation’s success? Is the 
latter not a benefactor when it invites 
the public to share in the results of its 
work? 

When we look at the matter in the 
light of fairness, how unjust is the out- 
cry against our corporations, the rail- 
roads, great industries like the Steel 


Corporation, the Standard Oil Company, 
the American Sugar Refining Company, 
the National Biscuit Company, the Corn 
Products Refining Company, and dozens 
of others that might be named. The 
most frequent complaint regarding these 
is that they make too much money; but 
any can buy their shares and enjoy 
the generous income they yield. The 
market is open, and no one is forbidden 
to enter, provided he has the means to 
purchase. Those who rail against the 
stock exchanges and unite in the dema- 
gogic outcry against the railroads and 
industrial corporations can scarcely have 


one 


is, or else 
gard all of the investing class with su- 
preme contempt. 

It may be said, of course, that invest- 
ors take their risk and sometimes suffer 
loss in doing so when they buy securities 
that prove to be an unsubstantial 
foundation. True! But is it not also 
true that investors who have suffered 
loss by the depreciation of securities 
have also, in numerous instances, enjoyed 
the advantage of the recovery in prices 
which has resulted from the efforts of 
men of ability to put moribund corpora- 
tions on their feet? The early investors 
in Union Pacific suffered when it went 
into bankruptcy, but those who continued 
to hold its securities eventually made 
great profits, due to the development of 
the property by men of wealth like Har- 
riman, Schiff, Rogers, and others. The 
holders of Northern Pacific reaped hand- 
some profits because of the superb man- 
agement of a bankrupt system by Mr. 
Hill. 

Many industrial enterprises which 
went to pieces because of bad manage- 
ment, leaving stockholders little or 
nothing for the money they had invest- 


on 


|ed, were restored to a dividend-paying 


basis by men of wealth and ability who 
succeeded to their control. The Corn 
Products Company, for instance, was ap- 
parently on the eveof failure. The stock 
showed great loss to its holders and the 
worst was feared. Then financiers with 
wealth and business ability proposed a 
plan of reorganization, and, the stock- 
holders assenting, the new Corn Products 
Refining Company appeared, with Mr. 
E. T. Bedford as its president. Under 
his careful management dividends were 
speedily resumed and the price of the 
stock-rapidly advanced. Were not those 
who took the risk of restoring vitality to 
bankrupt railroads and industrial proper- 
ties entitled to some advantage and to 
some return beyond the meagre 4 or 5 
per cent. that gilt-edged investments 
pay? But the investor can have his 
choice of securities and eliminate all risk 
by buying the highest class. Many of 
these areas safe as a savings-bank de- 
posit. Some of them are exceeded in 
quality only by the obligations of the 
government. In these there can be no 
risk. I need not undertake to show that 
but for the securities offered by our 
great corporations the market would be 
so bare of opportunities for safe invest- 
ment that our surplus funds would have 
to seek opportunities abroad or flow into 
the channels of speculation. Let those 
who are so prompt to denounce the rail- 
ways, the magnificent industrial enter- 
prises, and the captains of industry who 
have created them, think of the facts as 
they appear in cold type, and give a few 
moments to thoughtful reflection. 

Every one is entitled to some return 
for the risk he takes in business. If the 
return is large at one time, it may not 
be more than sufficient to offset a loss at 
another. During the past two years a 
large number of financial syndicates 
were heavy losers in underwriting opera- 
tions. Bonds which they agreed to take 
or underwrite, if the public failed to 
buy, declined in price, and, when the 
public did not take them, the bankers 
who underwrote them had to sell at a 
loss. Recently a syndicate was organized 


| 
| 


to underwrite $25,000,000 Interborough 
Rapid Transit three-year 6 per cent. 
notes. Monev-market conditions were so 


favorable that the syndicate was able to 


sell the notes inside of ten days at a 
profit of over $600,000 and without hav 
ing invested acent. The credit of the 
syndicate was sufficient to float the loan, 
and the public was willing to buy the 
bonds and to pay the profit. Who shall 
say that the syndicate did not earn its 


money? 

How often we hear of a man making 
aprontona purchase of real estate. Has 
his neighbor any right to complain be 
cause of this? to be 
of the when 
is due to his foresight, energy, and will- 
ingness to take a risk? Is of 
this kind to be regarded as disgraceful, 
as no better than roguery, or as little 


Is any one envious 


success of another success 
success 


less 


than criminal? Certainly not. And when 
the thoughtful people of this country 
take time to think, they will make short 


work of the demagogues, in and out of 
legislative halls, who have been preach- 
ing the gospel of discontent, advising 
the smashing of railroads and the bust- 
ing of trusts, and reviling accumulated 
wealth as ‘‘ tainted,’’ while, at the same 
time, reaching out for all the filthy lucre 
in sight. 

The movement originating in St. Louis 
by prominent business men to revive 
national prosperity intended to 
establish confidence, and every one should 
heartily join init. The spread of this 
movement will do more to bring the peo- 
ple back to their senses and to drive the 
demagogues back to the oblivion from 
which they came than anything else that 
could happen. Great, rich, enterprising, 
and intelligent as this nation is, its peo- 
ple should, and I believe will, give short 
shrift to those who stand in the way of 
returning prosperity. 

As for the outlook in the stock market, 
it must be admitted that the recent ad- 
vance has justification, although it has 
gone farther than had been anticipated. 
I have observed on several occasions that 
those who had their funds lying idle, 


is re- 


waiting for investment, were loth to fol- | 


low their natural inclination to buy se- 
curities at low prices when the market 
was sluggish. There is always a fear 
that stocks may not be purchased at the 
lowest figures. But the same persons 
who hold off in a sluggish market, I find, 
rush in to buy after stocks have gone up 
five or ten points in a lively market. 
The time to buy is when other people 
seem eager to sell, and to sell when the 
majority is eager to buy. I do not be- 
lieve that we can have a well-sustained 
advance until the result of the presi- 
dential election and the crop outlook are 
clearly revealed. We may not have a 
recession to the low figures of the panic 

that is quite improbable—but the market 


is bound to have a setback with con- 
siderable liquidation before it takes a 
steady upward start. A _ settled bull 


movement would be justified toward the 
close of the year if crops were entirely 
satisfactory and the election of a con- 
servative President were assured. 


{4.. Tekannah, 
on Wall Street. 


Neb.: The shares are not dealt in 
The company is highly speculative. 

A., New Orleans, La.: I do not consider it a safe 
investment, and think the plan upon which it is 
based is very delusive. 

T., Pueblo, Col.: 1. Wait until the English bond- 
holders of the Great Western formally present their 
plans. 2. With the market exhibiting a better tone, 
it would be well not to take a loss, but await the 
outcome. 

B., Rock Island, Ill.: 1. I believe that the market 
is entitled to a reaction, but 1 doubt if the reaction 


FINANCIAL 


DO YOU PAY TAXES 


Municipal Bonds are the obligations of Every Tax- 
payer. All good citizens are interested in their city’s 
debt created for school, city building, , or 
county debt for court house, jail drainage, 


TAX BONDS 


are good at all times 
ness conditions 

Read our Booklet D, “An Argument For 
Tax Bonds.” 

We constantly have on hand from 25 to 50 
issues and sell in amounts of $500 and upwards. 

We have patrons in thirty States—sell millions 
annually to Banks, Insurance Companies, Trustees and 
individuals. No losses in eighteen years of business. 

Secure our offerings. We own desirable issues of 
Missouri, lowa, Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
other Southern and Western States. 

Add your name to our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON BOND 
AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
120 Merchants-Laclede Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Railroad and 
Industrial Stocks 


No. « 1 
ad and industrial 
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Exchange. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


William and Pine Sts, - New York. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
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THERE ARE STILL MANY HIGH- 
CLASS SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW INTRINSIC 
VALUE, WHICH IF BOUGHT NOW, 
WOULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE IN- 
COME WHILE CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY ADVANCE 
MATERIALLY IN PRICE. WE 
SHALL BE GLAD TO CORRESPOND 
WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT. 
Send for Weekly Fina Ret 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


neat ew. 


J 


... 


(6% COAL BONDS AT 90 | 


First Mortgage 6 per cent. bonds on a 
coal property, excellently located for 
the profitable marketing of its product. 
Write for descriptive circular No. 73. 


SWARTWOUT & APPENZELLAR 
BANKERS 
40-44 Pine Street Ist Nat'l B’k Bldg. 














New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Dallas an 
Write for our lists showing in- 
come values of dividend paying 
stocks for investment. 


A. 0, BROWN & CO, 


30 BROAD ST. 
Members of N. Y. Stock and Principal Exchanges. 
Wires to Principal Cities. 








IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
Regarding a 2° , Monthly Dividend 


Full particulars regarding a concern now 
paying 2 per cent. per month dividends will be 
mailed free upon receipt of request. Address 
Box 1206, Muskogee, Okla. Opening for a 
limited number of people to become interested 
in an investment proposition of strong merit with 
assurance of still greater returns in near future. 











8 Per Gent. First Mortgage Loans 


Absolutely safe. Secured by improved Houston real estate of 
double the value of loan 

lf you wish an investment as 
8 per cent. interest per annum, write r 

WM. C. MeLELLAND. Commercial Bank Building, Houston, Texas. 


nate as U. S. Bonds and paying 














Share These Profits 


CANDID 
STATEMENT 00 rts company 


—far more profitable and grow Red urity given in 
addition.—Incorporated, directed and -ontrolled by 
successful, trustworthy Pittsburgh business men—Eleven 
able directors Large no debts, conservative, 
thoroughly reputable, practically non-competitive—No 
experiment, speculation nor mine. Splendid business, 
right in hand, calls for larger working capital—and as- 
sures wonderful growth, profits and dividends.—We want 
a large number of small investors in preference to a few 
large ones—clear business statement gives plain, straight 
forward reasons and also explains why small investors 
have first chance—while responsible business men 
guarantee to take and pay for all stock remaining—Let 
us send you full details—you are not obligated in any 
way by asking for them. 

This is a good thing—we can prove it. 

Let us “show you’’—that’s fair to us. 

If it is good you should know about it—that’s fair to you. 

Investigate thoroughly—be absolutely convinced of the 
soundness of it--or--don’t invest—that’s fair to every body. 


Write or call for CANDID STATEMENT—al! about it. 
JAMES D. WHITE 
Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prudent, small investors, if 
prompt, may share ground 
floor advantages and unus- 


assets, 
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BURNS BARRELS 
OF AIR. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL STOVE 
EVER INVENTED. 


Consumes 395 Barrels of Air to One 
Gallon Common Kerosene Oil. 
Causing Great Excitement 
Wherever Exhibited. 


Fuel drawn principally from 
395 barrels o 


1908 


atmosphere. Uses 
air while consuming one 
galion of oil. Wood andcoalcost money. ONLY 
FREE FUEL IS AIR. Supply unlimited. No 
trust in control. Air belongs to rich and poor alike, 





Harrison’s 
Valveless 
Wickless 
Oil-Gas and 
Air-Burner 
Stove 





Sectional Out of Generator. 


automatically generates gas from kerosene oil, mix- 
ing it with air. Burns like gas. Intense bot fire. 
Combustion perfect. To operate—turn knob—oil 
runs into burner—touch a match: it generates gas, 
which passes through air mixer, drawing in abouta 
barrel of air to every large spoonful of oil consumed, 
That’ * alk, it is self-regulating, no more atten- 
tion. Same heat all day or all night. For more or 
less he at, simply turn knob. There it remains until 
you come again. To put fire out, turn knob, raising 
burner—oil runs back into can, fire’s out. ‘As near 
perfection as anything in this world. No dirt, soot, 
or ashes. No leaks—nothing toclog or close up. No 
wick—not even a valve, yet heat is unde r proper con- 
trol. D. CARN, END., writes: ‘‘It costs me only 
4's cents a day for fuel.”” L. NORRIS °9 
writes: * The Harrison Oil- 
Gas Generators are wonderful 
| sesrves fuel, at least 50 to 75 























per mt. over wood and 
coal. wt E. ARNOLI 
writes: “Saved 


month for tuel by using the 
Elm Harrison Vil-Gas Stove. My 
range cost me $5.50 
‘r month, and the 
larrison $1. r 
men Objection- 
able features of all 
Other stoves wiped out. 


One, two or Gees burner sizes—with or without oven. 


NOT LIKE THOSE SOLD IN STORES. 
Ideal for cooking, roasting, baking, ironing, can- 
ning fruit, picnics,cottages,camping, also for heating 
houses, stores, rooma, etc., with radiating attach- 
ment. No more carrying coal, kindling, ashes, soot 
and dirt. No hot fiery kit hens. Absolutely safe 
from e mpiesen. Not dangerous like gasoline. Sim- 
ple, durable—last for years. Saves expense, drudg- 
ery and fuel bills. 

ALL SIZES. PRICES LOW-—83.25 and 
up. Sent toany address. Send no money. 

only send your name and address. W rite 
today for our 30-day trial offer—full de- 
scription— —thousands of testimonials. 1908 
Proposition. Circulars FREE. 


EXCITING BUSINESS FOR AGENTS 


SALESMEN — MANAGERS —MEN OR 
WOMEN at homeor traveling, allor part time— 
showing — taking orders — appointing. agents. 
MESSRS, HEAD & FRAZER, TEXAS, 
write: “Enclose order for $81.00. RU AL Sell 
likehotcakes. Sold 50 stoves in our town.”’ 

. L. HUESTED, MICH., writes: **Been 
out one and sold 11 stoves.”’ This 
patent new. “VW Eine like it. Demand enor- 
mous. Agents reaping great harvest Where 
operated people stop on street, leave their homes, 
places of business, miss trains to watch this gene- 
rator—excites curiosity—watch it as though a 
thing of life. ee a dozen—sell ten. Write 
today for special agents’ new plan, Send 
no money. World unsupplied. Get in early 
for territory. 


THE WORLD MFG. CO., 


6911 World Bldg., CINCINNATI, O. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY'S 
CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


The Best Classified 
Advertising Medium 


OVER 100,000 COPIES PRINTED EACH WEEK 
1,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable advertise- 
ments out of these columns 


MISCELLANEOUS 














BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 
made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; 
will not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. 


For sale by dealers in Paints, 
Butcher Polish 


Send for free booklet. 
Hardware and House Furnishings. 
Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


DOUBLE CREWS are driving tunnel to tap the 
big ore shoot at depth on the MONTANA-HECLA 
MINES (sil.—cop.—gold) in the GREATEST DIV- 
IDEND CAMP ON EARTH, Butte District, Mon- 
tana. Seven carloads of ore already shipped to con- 
venient smelters from surface workings at good 
profit. Total capitalization is but 187,500 shares. 
Economical yet progressive management. Write for 
booklet about Montana mines and capitalization of 
corporations. Mark E. Davis, Secretary, 1004 Broad- 
way, Oakland, Cal. 


CANADIAN LANDS 


WESTERN CANADA WHEAT LANDS. 
We own 155,000 acres of prairie wheat lands sur- 
rounding Last Mountain Lake, the holiday and 
camping resort of the Province of Saskatchewan. 
We want buyers. We will co-operate with parties 
interested in establishing colonies. We will con- 
tract with responsible, energetic agents. Liberal 
commission. Send 10c. for handsome illustrated 
booklet and maps. 

WM. PEARSON CO., LTp., 
317 Northern Bank Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Canada. 
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Hopkinton, Mass.; P., Wilkes-Barre 
I do not answer mining inquirie 
stocks listed on the Stock Ex- 


Guanajuato 
and W., Cleveland 
inless they refer to 
change 

Worces Mass.: The 
commanded « > ~ le its pre 
ceivership, and, if the 


Westinghouse stock 
sent figure before the re- 
reorganization plan proposed 


can be carried out and if business starts anew, the 
stock will have a chance of going back to its former 
figures. At present this looks doubtful, and those 
who are buying it regard it as speculative and un- 
certain 


Ill.: The uncertainty as to tariff revi- 
the busine sion, has interfered 


”., Peoria, 


ion, as wellas sdepre 


with the investment quality of the Steel Trust se- 
curities, but I regard the 5 per cent. bonds as fairly 
attractive. Bonds equally as good and selling still | 
lower are offered by Swartwout & Appenzellar, 


40 Pine Street, New York 
for their descriptive Circular No 


bankers and bond dealers, 
Drop them a line 


73. This house stands well. 
S., St. Louis, Mo.: 1. The Mo. Pac. is not in prime 
physical condition. It would have been better if the | 


surplus had been used for 
property. Mr. Gould absolutely denies the rumor of 
a receivership. Unless business improves, the divi- 
dends will either be reduced or passed. 2. U is 
in excellent condition, but, instead of increasing its 
dividends, might better have added to its surplus 
So. Pac. looks like a better purchase. 

S., Minn.: I do not advise the purchase of stocks 
on a margin unless you are willing to run the chances 
of aloss. Nearly all the low-price industrial stocks 
offer a fair speculation if one has patience. Among 
these Corn Products common, Int. Mer. pref., Amer- 


the improvement of the 


ican Ice Securities, and American Cotton Oil are in- 
cluded. Among the cheaper railroad stocks are 
Kansas City Southern common, Toledo, St. Louis 


and Western, and Ontario and Western. 
S., Chillicothe, O.: Until the Westinghouse reor- 
ganization plan is settled and more clearly under- 
stood, the purchase of the stock must be regarded 
as a highly speculative operation. I had rather have 
a low-price dividend-payer like Kansas City South- 
ern pref., Ontario and Western, ora dividend-paying 
industrial like Corn Products Refining pref. I doubt 
if | would advise making the exc coin You may 
a ey sly get rid of your Rock Island without loss. 

Jap., Buffalo, N. Y.: 1. I have never advised the 
pure hase of the Japanese bonds, as the stability of 
the government is by no means assured. 2. Excel- 
lent first-mortgage bonds, yielding 5 per cent., are 
still being offered. Write for Circular No. 53 to 
Spencer Trask & Co., the well-known bankers, Wil- 
liam and Pine streets, New York, and they will sen 
you their list of standard railroad and industrial in- 
vestment stocks listed upon the New York Ex- 
change. They will — be glad to give you a list of 
— netting 5 per cen 

Patchogue, N. Y. The Minneapolis and St 

m2 was making an e Se record a year ago 
The stock sold last year as high as 9). With any as- 
surance of a business revival, it will offer a good 
chance for a speculative purchase. 2. Southern 
Railroad pref. is attractive for the same reason, and 
it is believed that Morgan interests which formerly 
controlled it under the trusteeship have been accu- 
mulating it on the decline. The talk of a receiver- 
ship hardly seems justified, in view of the earning 
power the road disclosed during the period of good 


, Louisville, Ky.: 1. The reduction of the Penn. 
dividend to a 6 per cent. basis puts it back to where 
it was less than two years ago. The increase from 
5 to 6 per cent. was made in 1900. The bargains 
in Wall Street are by no means exhausted. One of 
the most prominent members of the Stock Ex- 
change, J. S. Bache & Co., bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, recommend a number that are particu- 
larly attractive from the standpoint of earnings and 
prospects. They will be glad to send a list if you 
will ask to have it forwarded to you and mention 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 

B., Baltimore, Md.: 1. The annual statement of 
the Corn Products Refining Co. showed that the divi- 
dends were more than earned and that the preferred 
was onan attractive basis. Thedividends are cumu- 
lative. 2. 
payers in the investment class, because of the lim- 
itations of my space. I have stated heretofore that 
a very instructive and elaborate list, prepared by 
A. O. Brown & Co., 30 Broad Street, New York, 
members of the New York Stock and other 
changes, with wires to the 
sent you if you will write for it and mention 
per.”’ 

E., Paris, France: If you have noticed my sugges- 
tions during the past few months, you have no doubt 
observed, by repeated advice when the market was 
at lowest ebb and everybody selling stocks, that that 
was the time for bargain-hunters to buy. Uncertain- 


“ Jas- 


ties still exist, and now that stocks are on a higher | 


plane the continuance of an upward movement is 
less probable than it was two months ago. I doubt 
if I would care to advise speculation on a margin 
until the market has a reaction. Great Northern 
and Southern Pacific are among the stocks to which 
I called attention frequently when they were being 
offered at a sacrifice. They are not unattractive. 

B., Manchester, N. H.: 1. If a general and well- 
sustained rise in the stock market. were assured, any 
of the low-priced stocks would be gainers thereby. 
There is always a sympathetic advance all along the 
line in a rising market. 2. It is easy for any one to 
make his own selections. Note the particular ad- 
vices given in this column from time totime. 3. If 
a subsidy bill should be passed, Int. Mer. Marine 
would be benefited. It earned enough for a sub- 
stantial dividend last year, but the outlook is not as 
| promising this season. 4. K. C. S. is more than 
earning the dividends on the preferred, and so is the 
Clover Leaf. Both are reducing expenses, and, un- 
less the depression is prolonged, will doubtless con- 
tinue dividend payments. 

S., Churchhill, Tenn.: 1. I would not trade at this 
time on too narrow a margin. While the tendency 


I could not give you a full list of dividend- | 


ex- | 
principal cities, will be | 


LY ADVERTISER 


sent it down to fifty cents ashare. At 
this price the stock is selling to- 
day. More recently the stock of the 


Montgomery-Shoshone Mining Company 
dropped in one day from $3 to $1.624, 
a committee of experts sent in 
an unfavorable report to the officers of 
the company. At one time the stock 
soared as high as $14 a share—-doubtless 
due to the announcement that Charles 
M. Schwab had taken a large block. It 
rather remarkable that in in- 
Donald B. Gilles should the 
president of the company. 

The particular lesson to be learned 
from these two cases of collapse in the 
value of stock is the importance of thor- 
oughly investigating properties before 
investing in them. Any investigation 
to be of genuine value must be made not 
by those in the employ of the mining 
companies, but by experts paid by pro- 
spective investors. When the _ public 
learns to investigate a piece of property 
for itself instead of trusting the glowing 


because 


each 


be 


1S 


stance 


(Continued on page 503.) 


A College that Teaches Journalism 


HE IDEA of founding chairs of jour- 
nalism in our leading universities 

has not thus far very strongly commended 
itself to practical journalists. The value 


of such a chair has, however, been fully | 


demonstrated in the University of Kan- 
at Lawrence, in that State. A 
course in journalism is offered there to 
such as care to take it. The actual 
newspaper work is done during the soph- 
omore and senior years, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. ¢ Harger, editor of the 
Abilene Reflector, and a frequent con- 
tributor to Eastern publications. The 
sophomores are required to act as re- 
porters, their copy, after being carefully 
edited, being published in the three local 
dailies. Theoretical work in news- 
writing, proofreading, and correspond- 
ence is carried on by means of assign- 
ments sent by mail and delivered to the 
classes on telegraph flimsies. These as- 
signments are edited by the director. 
Lectures are given by prominent news- 
paper men to the sophomores on all kinds 
of newspaper work. The upper class- 
men are developed on _ special lines. 
They edit copy written by the sopho- 
mores, give out assignments to the re- 
porters, write advertisements, and do 
all-around newspaper work. The would- 
be journalists also pursue studies that 
supply knowledge useful in their future 
calling. This course of instruction has 
now been under way for four years at 
the university, and a considerable pro- 
portion of the students who have taken 
it have secured excellent positions on 
various Western newspapers. The plan 
is so successful that it would not be sur- 
prising if other of the higher institu- 
tions, East as well as West, before long 
adopted it. 
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The Best All-round Family Liniment is “ 


BROWN’S 
| HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 25 cents a bottle. 


WHO GETS THEM? 
‘* Who gets the wicked little 
stay away from Sunday- 
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Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25 cents per jar. 


is toward better things and the disposition of the | 


public more optimistic, 
ing presidential conventions and the outlook for the 
crops are factors of prime importance. The deficit 
in the treasury, which bids fair to be unexpectedly 
large, may create apprehension concerning the 
money market in the fall. There may also be appre- 
hension regarding the result of the election, so that 
settled conditions in Wall Street cannot naturally be 
expected for some months tocome. 2. I think better 
of Kansas City Southern pref., Ont. and Wes., and 
M. K. and T. pref. than I do of the industrials on 
your list. The depression in the railroad business is 
very seriously affecting the earnings of all the equip- 
ment companies that depend on railroad orders for 
business. 


New York, May 2ist, 1908. JASPER. 


Making Money in Mining. 
N VIEW of recent developments, it is 

possibly worth while for me to say 
that the prices quoted in the market 
known in New York as the ‘‘ curb”’ sel- 
dom represent the real value of the 
securities. For imstance, onJy about a 
year ago the stock of the Barnes-King 
Development Company was selling as 
high as $7.50 a share. A few vague 
rumors that an examination of the prop- 
erty by mining engineers did not show 
favorable results caused the stock to 
fall. The confirmation of the rumor 


the outcome of the approach- | 


UP TO DATE. 

‘* Why, begging again? I’m perfectly 
sure I gave you something this morning 
in the city, and now I meet you in Bond 
Street.’ 


‘* Quite correct, lady. This is my 
West End branch.’’—Punch. 

Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

| Syrup the best remedy for the children. 25c. a bottle. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


Wife—‘‘ I’m actually ashamed to go 


to church with this old hat on. It isn’t 
up to date at all.’’ 

Husband—‘‘Is the cook going to 
church this morning?’’ 

Wife—‘‘ No; I think not.’’ 

Husband—‘‘ Then why not borrow 
hers?’’—-Philadelphia Inquirer. 


If you drink champagne because it’s good, 

You're sure to drink the “* Brotherhood.” 

But if you drink it for a bluff, 

Then imported is good enough. 

he wine says the rest. 
BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE is made from grapes 

grown in the oldest vineyard in America, situated at 
Washingtonville, Orange County, N. 
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most comprehensive and attractive ever offered 
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Recent investiyations show that the disease is caused 
by poisons (Toxines) which attack the nerves of the bron 
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effecting a complete cure 

Send for books 


TOX0O-ABSORBENT CO. 
31 Church Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Association of American 

> Advertisers has examined and certified to 4 
the circulation of this publication, The detail 
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New York office of the Association. No 


other figures of circulation guaranteed. | 
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The Best 
Advertising Medium 


Leslie’s Weekly 


A DOZEN LAUGHS 


with as many smiles on every page 
will be found in this week's “ Judge ” 


10 cents a copy 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 


Le. Jameson 


irthur 





Copyrigut, 1907, by Judge Co 


AN OLD MAN’S DARLIN 


> Z 
} hotogravure In sepia, 15 X 19%. 


One Dollar 


Send §& cents for our beautiful illustrated 


cCutalogue. 


JupGe Co., 225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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‘How Many Cigars Do You 
Throw Away Half Smoked 


JUST BECAUSE AT THE TIME YOU 
DID NOT WANT A LONG SMOKE 
JUST A MEDIUM SIZE CIGAR 


PERHAPS? IF YOU ARE AN 
AVERAGE SMOKER YOU WASTE 
NEARLY HALF YOUR CIGARS, ON 
THE OTHER HAND YOU OBJECT 


TO A RE-LIGHTED CIGAR—A 
STALE SMOKE AT THE BEST. 
IF IT’S QUALITY, NOT 
QUANTITY, YOU WANT, 


HERE'S AS FINE A CIGAR 
AS ANY MAN COULD WISH 
FOR. 

@ Our Baby Grand Cigar 
is 4 1-16 inches long and is 
filled with the short leaves from 
the choice tobacco used in our 
highest priced clear Havanas. 
This is LONG CUT, so that 
any objection toa short filler 
It is wrapped 
with the expensive 
Havana leaf obtainable, and 
contains no factory scraps, no 
dirt, no dust, no stems; just 
the finest, mellow, rich Havana, 


carefully blended. 


A FREE TRIAL 


@ All you need do is to write 
us on your busiaess letterhead, 
or enclose your business card, 
and we will send you a box of 
100 BABY GRAND cigars 
ON TRIAL. If you like them 
send us $3.75, but if for any 
you do not care for 
them, return the balance at our 
expense and no charge will be 
made for the few smoked. We 
pay expressage both ways. 


Is overcome, 


most 


reason 


@ Our complete line of over 
36 styles is sold to business 
men, professional men and 
clubs everywhere. We make 
cigars as high as 15c. each, 
which compare favorably with those sold 
at 25c. straight in the usual retail way. 





Exact Size 


Our method eliminates the profits of 


the salesmen, jobbers and dealers 
and brings our highest grade cigars 
to you at Rock Bottom Prices. 


[F you enjoy a cigar made of clean stock, by 

clean workmen in a clean factory—if you 
appreciate a free smoking, pleasure-producing 
Havana that tastes good all the way, send 
to-day for a box of ‘‘ Baby Grand ’’ on trial. 


La Reclama Cuban Factory 
148 Lenox Avenue New York City 


Embert H. Ridgeway, Prest. 
Reference—State Bank, New York. 











Making Money in Mining. 
(Continued from page 501.) 
accounts of the smooth talker or the 
attractively printed literature of the 
fake promoter, fewer gold bricks will be 

purchased. 


C. A. S., Terre Haute, Ind. : 
a good investment. 

B., Winfield Junction.: I doubt if there is much 
difference in the values of the properties offered in 
exchange. One choice is therefore as good as another. 
All are highly speculative. 

X., Worcester, Mass.: Bingham sold last year as 
low as 4, and this year has ranged from 20 upward. 
Recent reports have been favorable, but I doubt if 
this is the best time to buy the speculative copper 
stocks. 

H., Fort Sheridan, Ill.: 1. I understand it was. 2. 
It is in a good mineral section, but has yet to demon- 
strate its value. 3. Only asaspeculation. 4. I have 
not seen any of its reports, nor have! met any min- 
ing engineer who has visited the property. 

S., Cambridge, Mass.: Arizona Commercial has a 
capital of $2,500,000, par value $25. It has a fairly 
good property, and was on a satisfactory basis, be- 
fore the slump in October. But for that slump with 
its enterprising management it would have made a 
good report. I would not sacrifice it at this time. 

E., Boston, Mass.: My department has no connec- 
tion at all with any other in the paper whether on the 
reading or publicity pages. I have never advised 
the purchase of any of the stocks to which you re- 
fer. I simply answer mining inquiries addressed to 
me, and do so to the best of my ability without fear 
or favor. Obviously no one should invest in any- 
thing without making an investigation, unless he is 
simply seeking a speculation regardless of conse- 
quences. 

D., Helena, Mont. : 1. The only reason why I would 
buy Greene-Cananea would be because its promoters 
have been successful with numerous other mining 
enterprises, but this continued only while copper 
was high and the market booming. I am satisfied 
that the Greene-Cananea has yet to prove its value, 
and that its best asset is the Greene Copper Com- 
pany which was scooped in by pretty sharp practice. 
The dividends on the Greene are the main depend- 
ence of the Greene-Cananea, which is really a hold- 
ing company. 2. At these prices I would not advise 
short sales of any mining stocks of standing. 

R., Charlestown, Mass.: 1. All the reports from 
the Mogollon camp show that the mines in that dis- 
trict are growing in richness and attracting general 
attention. It would not surprise me if the camp 
should turn out to be one of the best in that section. 
2. I understand that an investigation of the property 
to which you refer is now being made. A gentle- 
man who has visited it a number of times, and who 
is a heavy stockholder, has shown me letters which 
speak of it favorably, though little work is being 
done while copper is being so depressed. 8. Thelatest 
advices from Anaconda-Sonora were not favorable. 
4. I have been unable to get a report. 5. I do not re- 
gard it with much favor. I know nothing about the 


I do not regard it as 
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HOSE who are inclined to scoff at 
life insurance and that they 
can invest their money as profitably as 
insurance companies should give the fol-| 
lowing words of ex-President Cleveland 
the attention to which anything from his 
lips is entitled: 
** When I was a young man I took out 
two policies for my mother. One was 
for $2,500 and the other for $5,000. I 
have held on to them all these years and 
am still paying premiums on them. I 
am going to hold on to them. That is 
|the thing for everybody with somebody 
dependent on him. Get a policy and 
then hold on to it. It means self-respect; 
it means that nobody will have to put 
something ina hat for you or your de- 
pendent ones if you should be snatched 
away from them. Nobody who liked 
| you living will be called on to do any- 
thing for you or yours with ill grace and 
a grudging heart.”’ 
In a recent article on ‘‘ Life Insurance 
and Its Relationship to Our People,’’ in 
the quinquennial number of The Spectator 


say 


one of the most attractive numbers 
| ever issued by an insurance journal—Mr. 
Cleveland emphasizes still more the 


great importance of life insurance to the 
laboring man. Says Mr. Cleveland: 

‘*It is aregrettable fact that there 
are still so many bread-winners in this 
country who, through carelessness, neg- 
lect, procrastination, carry no life 
insurance for the protection of their 
families. With the facilities offered by 
sound and trustworthy American life- 
insurance companies, I can _ scarcely 
understand how any prudent or sensible 
man, engaged in active 


or 


|work or business and 
not possessing an in-| 
sured income and for-| 


tune, should fail to pro- 
tect himself and those 


dependent on him by 
a reasonable amount of 
life insurance. It 


seems to me that to do 
this is but to discharge 
a duty imperatively sug- 
gested by intelligent 
foresight and wise pre- 
caution.’’ 

In this connection it 
is but justice to say 
that the policies men- 
| tioned by Mr. Cleveland 
are not the only ones 
held by him. It should 
also be noticed that the | 
ex-President refers to 
|the old-line companies 
land not to the “ if-we- 
live - longer - than-you ”’ 
|assessment associa- 
|tions. As a rule, the 
|latter have more than 


sé 


! 


amount of money, he yuld not think of accepting | 

it without understanding exactly what it meant 2 
io not believe in assessment insurance, and for 

that reason would prefer one of the strong, old-lin« 


compani« One of the best low-priced polici 


is that offered by the Prudential Life, of Newarl 

N. J If you will address a line to Department §S of 
that company, give your age and ask for a sample 
policy of its low-cost insurance, it will b« ent 


without charge | 


Aliens Take Away $400,000,000. 


z* ITALIAN banker in New York 
City recently stated that within 
the past year his countrymen who had 
gone back to Italy had taken with them | 
not less than $400,000,000. If one may 
believe the newspaper accounts, the fail- 
ure of so many foreign banks in this 
country has been due to the withdrawal 
of deposits by emigrants returning to| 
their native shores. In view of these | 
statements one wonders whether there is | 
not considerable truth in the assertion, 
‘‘ The pockets of the alien whe goes and | 
comes contain the secrets of much that 
is mysterious in our records of inter- 
national trade.’’ 


What College Men Earn. 


OW MUCH does the college man | 
earn after he leaves his alma| 
mater? The Yale Alumni News partially | 
answers this question by publishing the | 
following statistics tabulated by the sec- 
retary of the class of 1906. In the 150} 
answers, 52 men had not earned any-| 
thing; 47 received less than $1,000 a| 
year; 41 had a salary or income from | 
their own labors—of over $1,000; $3,500 
was reported as the largest amount | 
earned by one man during the first year | 
after graduation. So many members of | 
the were still engaged in pro-| 
fessional study that it was not possible 
to strike an average. The $3,500 already 
mentioned was earned in insurance. 
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Those who know, pronounce 

it “just right.” 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 
MELLOWED BY AGE 





Sole Agents 
TAYLOR & CO. 
New York 
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MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY AND 33D STREFT, 
HERALD SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 








THE MOST CENTRAL LOCATION 
IN NEW YORK 

THE HIGHEST CLASS OF 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

AT MODERATE 


eminent 

(among New 

York hotels) for 

the excellence of its 

service,cuisine and appoint 

ments. THE MARTINIQUE 

RESTAU ra eS ave 1N- 

TERNATIONA A . 

Same Management as St. Devis Hotel. 








Don’t Go On Your Vacation 


Until You Have Read The Great Vacation Number of “ Recreation.” 





| 
| 
| 


| favor, and I am decidedly op- 





railroad proposition, as I deal only with mining mat- | 


ters. 


NEw YorK, May Mth, 1908, ROSCOE. 


| 


they can do to take care 
of themselves. 


1., San Antonio, Tex.: I do! 
not regard the company with | 


posed to any combination of 
life insurance with stock spec- | 
ulation. Similar experiments 

have been tried before and not 

with distinguished success. 

M., Milwaukee, Wis.: 1. At 
your age and under your cir- | 
cumstances, you would be justi- | 
fied abundantly in carrying at 
least a $5,000 endowment pol- 
icy. It would cost you about | 
$6 a week, and at the end of | 
the 20-year endowment period, | 
if you survived, you would re- 
ceive the full amount in cash. 
In case of your death mean- 
while, the money would go to 
your children. 2. It does not 
seem to me that your circum- 
stances, as you present them, 
would justify a $10.000 endow- 
ment, but you certainly could 
take a smaller amount, for in 
the event of your being inca- 
pacitated for your duties, the 
cash payment would be very 
acceptable. 

H., New Orleans, La.: 1. I 
do not prefer the form of con- 
tract that the Bankers’ Life, 
of Des Moines, is selling, or 
rather the certificates it is is- 
suing. I advise you to read 
it carefully so that you may 
fully understand it. A life- 
insurance policy is the com- 
pany’s contract with you, and 
the shorter and clearer it is, the 
more acceptable it should be. 
The tendency at this time is to | 
have contracts much shorter | 
than they were. It is a pecu- | 
liar fact that a person will 
accept a life-insurance policy 
without reading it, but if he 
were making a contract for a 
piece of work involving a less | 
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JUNE “RECREATION ” WILL BE A GREAT BIG SPECIAL NUMBER OF THIS 
SPLENDID MAGAZINE, FULL OF LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS AND PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO ALL OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


VACATION TRIPS will be given considerable space, and this number will give you a vast 


deal of practical information about real, common-sense, health-giving vacations, whether you 

have much or little to spend. : 
INFORMATION FREE TO READERS OF “ RECREATION ” 

WHERE TO GO. We believe that “RECREATION’S INFORMATION BUREAU” has more 


valuable information at its command concerning various places for vacations, with all the good 
and bad points of each place, what it will cost, and other details, than any other organization. 


RECREATION’S POPULAR “BEEN THERE” STORIES 


RECREATION’S Popular “Been There” stories are written by people who have “been there” and 
know whereof they write. They tell all about vacations spent in widely varying sections of the 
country. They save you the usual “experimental first trip,” and start you right. They tell you 
how, when and where to go, what to take and what it costs. 
A Few of the Leading Articles in June “‘ Recreation” 

CANOEING ON THE CHARLES RIVER A SYMPOSIUM VACATION TRIPS—BUILD 
ING RECREATION HOUSES—LIVING IN A HOUSE TENT—A NEW GAME FISH—OLD 
FASHIONED BASS—SWIMMING STROKES—RECREATION TRIPS ON HORSEBACK 
\ DOZEN OTHER ARTICLES, AND ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


ON ALL FIRSTCLASS NEWS STANDS 25 CENTS A COPY 


“A PACK OF FUN” wt 
“THE FISH THAT GET AWAY” 
“CAMPING OUT WITH A BABY” 


OT 


These booklets, which will delight the reader, are jam 
full of good, practical information and interest to out 
door lovers. Freely illustrated, to cents each, the three 
for 25 cents, by mail postpaid. 
SPECIAL OFFERS 1—To introduce “RECREATION” to new readers, we will send it from 
June to December inclusive for $1.00. June and December numbers are 25 
TO YOU cents each. We will also send FREE to every one accepting this offer the 
three booklets named above. Subscribers in Canada add 25 cents for extra postage. 


2—If your newsdealer cannot supply you with the June number, send us 25 cents and we 
will mail the copy to you. If you will give us the name of the dealer who cannot supply you the June 
number when you send your order in, we will send you free any one otf the booklets named above. 


Address: ‘‘ RECREATION,” S 4 West 22nd St., New York City 
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The Truth 
Great 

Western 

Champagne 


the Standard of 
American Wines 
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These is nothing to 
com eal in its pr miu 
NFUSES vim, vigor and vitality into every tion. Itis Pure .Grape 
, > a Juice, fermented and 
nerve, muscle and fibre of the body and 


aged to exact pertec- 
tion for healtht 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire, 


produces lasting strength and energy, be- 
sides affording a pleasure 
is as delightful as it is healthful 
In “Splits” as well as regular size bottles. 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants and De 


| C,H. EVANS & SONS, - - 


Pears 


makes 


iiness, 


as a beverage that 


“ Of the six Amert- 
can Cham pagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
" WESTERN was 


alers | rywh 


HUDSON, N. Y. 


the only one that 
jj received a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


=| PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., 


Pears’ Soap 











te Si . . ee Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
white hands, gives cleat germ 
* ‘ . dealers everywhere, 
skin and imparts fresh- 











ness to the complexion. 













Boy--** Sixpenn orth o’ cod liver oil, please, sir. \ cake of Pears’ is a 
An’, I say, don’t give me too much, ’cos it’s me : ‘ 
what ’s got to drink it.’’ Punch. cake of comfort. C H A L FONT E 
Comfort by the cake or in boxes 
TUT, TUT! is anew Fireproof Building 
: if » bes . locate 
What is it you like best about us of the est type, located 


asked the sweet young thing. 
arms,’’ answered the youth. 


NOW READY 


girls?’’ 


My ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Bookcases 





a es a — 4 poe —— New Jersey 
ed in the finest homes and offices an id s 
wughout the country. The 1908 Catalogue of BETWEEN THE PIERS 
Arti tic appearance, solidity of 7 
at Gaaaeteen Ro acs goer J U D G E P R | N T S THE LEEDS COMPANY 
" ake them the testis sectional 










I ooke ases. 


Solicits your patronage 
and invites you to write 
for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates 


Rigid economy, acquired by the 
facture of a single product in large quanti- 
ties and our modern methods of selling direct 
to the user, enable us to offer a superior article at 
a considerable saving in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL 1 .00 PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID AND UP -§. 


manu- 


Reproductions of JUDGE'S latest and best pic- 
tures, by Flagg, Monahan, Jameson, Russell, Sarka, 
Cory, and others. 


The Catalogue will be sent to any address on 








receipt of eight cents. 


d for Our New © it lorne No. UE = wt ae . sanete Cee Covent os adios fre 1 the = ; 
Hoty A pardhapge og nate 3 Any Chalfonte is Always Open 
THE Cc. - L vw \DSTROM MFG. c OMPANY, L ttle Falls. ‘New vers 


JUDGE COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 


okcases antl Filing Cabinets 
Flatiro mn Building 


anufactare ars of Sectic nal ee 
New York Offic 
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YOUNG MAN! 


Take JUDGE 
and give HER this picture some 


the advice of 





night instead of a box of candy 


The most liberal offer ever made by a publishing 
company for an Architect’s book of plans 


The 1908 Edition Just Out 
This book will save you from $100 to $500 on 


your new house if you build after one of 
Glenn Lyle Saxton’s Original Plans 


| os HOW TO GET THE BOOK FREE 


“END $1 to-day for this beautiful 
bock ‘‘American Dwellings,’ con- 
taining hundreds of beautiful homes 
=] =©—the only practical, useful and com- 





Costs no more 


Only 50 cents postpaid 











and it is a gift that you will be proud 
to make room for on. your library 
table. Send for this famous ‘“Amer- 
ican Dwellings”—the only book of 

















Copyright, 1°07, by Judge Co 


HER MASTER'S VOICE 
By James Montgomery Flagg 


Address Picture Department 
JUDGE. COMPANY 


225 Fifth New York City 


Avenue 


Williams 


12 x 16 


plete bock of plans ever published. 
The plans are sold at a, very moderate 
figure, and will save you the cost of an 
architect’s service. Select your plan, 
send Judge Co., 225 5th Ave., 
New York, a certified check for the 
cost of plans, after deducting the $1 
which you paid for the book. 


Your book will not cost you one cent, 


Shaving 


Soap 


“The Only kind that won't smart or dry on the face ” 





plans that has an intrinsic value and 
will save you money. Published by 
Glenn L. Saxton, The Practical Ar- 
chitect, whose beautiful and original 
houses are built in every country, even 
in the most remote parts of the world. 
We have for sale by the same archi- 
tect, Supplement to “American Dwell- 
ings,” containing house plans, 25 cts. 


‘Well lathered, half shaved,’’ 
provided you use Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


May be had in the form of Shaving Sticks or Shaving Tablets. 
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Premium <d/ " 


m or Bacon 


is keenly relished by those whose appetites are normal. 
The rich, nut-like flavor delights the epicure and tempts 
the most fastidious. 


Tender juicy ham or crisp savory bacon are gen- 
uinely wholesome and nutritious—sustaining viands for 
every member of the family. 


Instead of merely asking for ham or bacon—say 
“Swift's Premium”— then see that “Swift's Pre- 
mium” is stamped on the rind. If it is, you are 
getting the best. 





Order Swift's Premium Ham ors Bacon today, 
and try it on your own table. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


New York and Everywhere 























Photogravure in Black *rice, One Dollar 


WED YOUR WIFE WITH THIS RING, BUT 
BUY THE PICTURES FOR THE HOUSE 


From the JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Copyright, 1906, by Judge Co. 14 x 19. THE POACHER 
By Anthony Guarir 
Price, Fifty Cents. 
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IN THE WEB 
By P. J. Monahan. 


Price 


Copyright, 1907 


», Fifty Cents. 
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Photogravure in 19. 
HOLDING HANDS 

By James Montgomer 


Copyright, 1907, by Judge Co. Copyris 
Photogravure in s« 
GOOD ENOUGH TO EAT 
By James Montgomery Flagg 


Price, One Dollar. 


pia, 15 x 19. sepia, 14 x 


4 Flagg. 


Price, Seventy-five Cents. 





Address Picture Department, 
Judge Co., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


If you don’t see what you want 
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ANOTHER BRIDGE SCANDAL 


Copyright, 1905, by Judge Co. Copyright, 1907, ige Co. 


here, send eight cents for illustrated ae 
By W. O. Wilsor 


Price 
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catalogue », Fifty Cent Price, Sev ‘nts 








